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THE U. N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY AS A PARLIAMENTARY BODY! 
Philip C. Jessup 


Mr. Dean Rusk, now Secretary of State of the United States, once described 
parliamentary diplomacy as a type of multilateral negotiation which involved 
fourfacts. First, a continuing organisation entrusted with responsibilities which 
were broader than the specific items appearing on the agenda at any particular 
time. In other words, the organisation was more than a traditional inter- 
national conference. Secondly, public debate exposed to the media of mass 
communication and therefore in touch with public opinion around the globe. 
Thirdly, rules of procedure which governed the debates and which were thus 
subject to tactical manipulation. Lastly, conclusions ordinarily expressed in 
resolutions and reached by a vote of the majority, which may be a simple majori- 
ty or a two-thirds majority, or by a concensus of states, some with and some 
without a veto. Itis important to remember this description of parliamentary 
diplomacy. 


Generally when one talks about the parliamentary system one has in mind 
the traditional British system of government as distinct from the presidential 
system of the United States. In some countries the term parliamentary govern- 
ment is used to indicate cabinet responsibility. However, the term ‘ parlia- 
mentary’ has attained a wider significance, particularly in connection with the 
operations of national legislative bodies. This is partly due to the tremendous 
influence all over the world of the House of Commons and its procedures. Thus, 
although fresh from the revolutionary war against England and at a time when 
the ink on the Declaration of Independence had hardly dried up, Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson, as Vice-President of the United States, presiding over the Senate, drew 
up a manual of procedure for that body. This was directly based upon the 
procedure of the British House of Commons. It was adapted for our House 
of Representatives in 1837 and still stands as basic in ovr country. British 
parliamentary procedure has also greatly influenced the conduct of business in 
legislative bodies on the continent of Europe. It is interesting to recall that this 
procedure is derived not from Roman Law but, from the tribal traditions of 
the German people which one time prevailed all over Western Europe. 





1 Based upon an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 2 February, 1961. 
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Let us look at some of the similarities and differences between operations 4 
in the United Nations and in national legislative assemblies. As a lawyer, i 
I might mention in passing what I believe to be a fact, namely, that parliamentary — 
law is indeed law. This is well understood in Britain also and is recognised © 
by Blackstone and by other commentators on the British system who speak of — 


parliamentary procedure as having the same force as the conventions of the 


British constitution. The same is true of the United Nations. The rules — 


of procedure of the General Assembly stem from the Charter of the United | 
Nations. The Charter, which is a treaty binding on all members of the United” 


Nations, prescribes certain rules of procedure for the General Assembly and 
provides that it should draw up other rules for the conduct of its business, 
The General Assembly has drawn up these rules, of course, within the confines 


of the Charter. It has done that in exercise of a constitutional power. The 
question is: Can these rules be enforced in the General Assembly? In national 


legislatures and certainly in the United States Congress, there is a sergeant-at- 


arms who would, on the bidding of the presiding officer, forcibly eject a member — 
who has violated the rules. In the Consultative Assembly of the Council of - 
Europe, the rules provide that if the Chairman finds that an individual represen- © 
tative has violated the rules of procedure he might be debarred from the Cham- © 
ber. The Chairman might also propose a vote of censure, which, if passed, 
would exclude that person from the Assembly for a certain period of time. In ~ 


the General Assembly there is nothing quite like that but there is a procedure 
which is analogous to it. 


Here one should take into account the nature of the office of the President — 
of the General Assembly. Throughout the history of the United Nations, as _ 
in the history of the League of Nations, there has been the question whether a : 
person elected to a particular office is selected as an individual or as the rep- — 


resentative of a state. Does the General Assembly wish that a particular 
person should occupy a position or does it desire that a particular state should 
occupy it and leave it to that state to select its nominee for it? In the League of 


Nations, individuals were frequently selected. In the United Nations the 
tendency has been to select states. To this practice there is an exception in the ~ 


case of the President of the General Assembly. The incumbent of that office 
is selected as an individual. There are no nominations but there is a great deal 


of discussion behind the scenes. Then there is a secret ballot and votes are” 


cast for individuals. For the most part, two criteria are keptin mind. The new — 
President must not belong to the same area to which his predecessor did and he © 


must possess the personal qualities that are required in the presiding officer of 
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- soimportant a body as the General Assembly of the United Nations. I shall 
_ give you the names of the countries from which the Presidents of the General 
_ Assembly have come since the United Nations was formed. These are Belgium, 
’ Brazil, Argentina, Australia, the Philippines, Iran, Mexico, Canada, India, 


Netherlands, Chile, Thailand, Lebanon, New Zealand, Peru and Ireland. Thus 


"the office of the President of the Assembly has rotated around the world. While 


the President is selected as an individual, the Vice-Presidents of the General As- 


_ sembly are not chosen as individuals but as countries. There is a convention 


that the permanent members of the Szcurity Council shall be named as Vice- 
Presidents and Chairmen of the various committees are also Vice-Presidents 
under the rules of the Assembly. The Chairmen of the committees again are 
named as individuals and chosen with due regard to geographical distribution. 
The role of the Chairmen of the committees is comparable to that of the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly. 


Now, what is the power of the President of the General Assembly? If 
he is a person of character, firmness and determination and consistent in the 
application of rules, that in itself gives him a certain power. He is charged 
under the rules with the conduct of business. It is his task to see that the busi- 
ness of the Assembly is carried on in an orderly way. In the fourth session of 
the G:neral Assembly when General Romulo of Philippines was the President 
of the Assembly he announced that the rules of procedure must be followed and 
delegates must avoid abusive language about other delegates. A member made 
aspeech which in the opinion of General Romulo contained abusive language. 
General Romulo thumped his table and called the speaker to refrain from 
using that kind of language and to proceed in accordance with the rules. The 
speaker returning to his manuscript continued indulging in abusive language. 
Thereupon the President shouted into the microphone: “‘I direct the electricians 
to turn off the loudspeakers and the translators to stop translating the speaker’s 
statement.”” You could see the speaker on the platform and see his lips moving; 
but in the auditorium not a single word uttered by him was audible even in the 
front row. The speaker picked up his papers and left the platform. I am told 
that subsequent to that a special switch has been installed in the desk of the 
President of the Assembly so that he can himself turn off the loudspeakers. 
I saw it reported that this was resorted to by the President at the session 
which was held in August 1960. 


I have said that the procedure of the House of Commons has had a great 
deal of influence upon parliamentary procedure throughout the world. But 
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there have been divergencies. For instance, in the American parliamentary 
procedure a motion made cannot be debated until it has been seconded. Any- 


one on a point of order can call upon the Chairman to stop the discussion ona ~ 


a a i ae 






motion unless it has been seconded. This practice does not exist in many other © 
parliamentary systems. In the early days of the United Nations a lot of difficul- 


ty was experienced because Americans would protest that a motion had not 
been seconded and therefore could not be discussed. At that the Chairman and 
others, because they were not familiar with American practice, looked amazed. 
The procedure followed in the United Nations is now much more flexible. A 
delegate may rise in his seat and put forward a suggestion and see the reception 
toit. If the suggestion meets with unfavourable reception in the ensuing dis- 
cussion and it is objected to as a resolution, he would stand up and say: “I 
have not proposed a resolution. I was only throwing out a suggestion.” If 
however the suggestion meets with favourable reception he can insist that he is 
actually proposing a resolution. That is the flexible procedure now followed. 
There is another question which has caused a great deal of discussion and that 
is whether it is permissible to correct your vote after it has been recorded. The 
French delegation several years ago said that under their practice one could 
correct one’s vote and proposed that this should be adopted in the U.N. This 
was met with some objection. A practical difficulty involving this question 
arose in the Sixth Committee. A resolution having been proposed in English 
by an English-speaking delegate and having been circulated in English and 
French, a Spanish-speaking delegate just before the vote, insisted that the Spanish 
script of the resolution must be submitted before the vote was taken, Spanish 
being one of the five official languages of the U.N. Immediately after the vote 
was taken, the Spanish-speaking delegate called ona point of order for a correc- 
tion of vote, because in the Spanish text there was a negative which did not 
exist in the English and French texts. The delegate said that he had voted for 
something entirely different from what he intended. It was insisted by some 
that you could not correct the vote once it had been taken ; others said that 
if there was an error, it must be changed. The Chairman finally ruled that the 
vote had been taken in error and they must vote again. 


On this point there are differences in the practice of legislative assemblies 
around the world. The Secretary-General reported interesting examples 
from earlier international organisations. For instance, in the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe, in December 1951, a recommendation 
had been declared adopted by a two-thirds majority, 49 Ayes and 24 Noes. 
Subsequently the Secretary noted that the actual result of the ballot was 
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48 Ayes and 25 Noes, so that a two-thirds majority in fact had not been ob- 
tained. But the Consultative Assembly adopted the following motion : ‘* The 
Assembly considers that it is contrary to the traditions and practice of all the 
parliaments to upset a decision announced as the result of a vote.” Thus in 
spite of the fact that the Secretary had recorded the error, the vote stood. 
There was a similar case in the International Labour Organisation where in 
1951 a delegate after the vote said that his vote had been incorrectly recorded. 
The action taken by the International Labour Conference was to make a note 
of the submission of the representative but allow the vote to stand. Because 
of these problems there was much discussion in the U.N. about installing the 
electric voting system which is used in some countries. I have seen it in 
operation in Argentina and in Sweden. This very convenient system provides 
at the seat of every representative three buttons, one for voting ‘ yes’, the 
other for ‘no’ and the third for ‘ abstention’. As you press your button, there 
is flash on the screen and the numbers go on tabulating as additional votes are 
cast. There was a good deal of opinion in favour of it, but it was thought to 
be very expensive and it was not installed in the U.N. However the prevailing 
practice in the U.N. allows, without any permission, forthe correction of 
the vote. 


There is one other aspect of the parliamentary system of the United Nations 
to which one must call attention and that is the role of committees. In the Bri- 
tish House of Commons, committees play a rather insignificant role. Bills 
are referred to Standing Committees but not always. The committee has no 
power to amend a bill. On the other hand, in the United States the committees 
are powerful. When a bill is introduced it must go to acommittee. The com- 
mittee can do anything it pleases with the bill, it can amend it, it may never 
report it back ; it may even completely reverse it or substitute for it another bill 
of its own. The American system and the Continental systems in this respect 
are somewhat similar. In America there is a multiplicity of committees. A 
few years ago the House of Representatives had as many as 60 committees and 
in 1921 the Senate of the United States reduced the number of its committees 
from 74 to 33. There still are a great many committees. In the United Na- 
tions there is a much smaller number of committees. There are seven standing 
committees, six of which are original and one was created later to share the 
burden of the Political Committee. Under the rules, no action may be taken 
On any matter by the General Assembly until it has been reported upon by a 
Committee. This rule may be waived by a special vote of the General Assembly, 
which can decide to take up a matter without reference to the committee. How- 
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ever, as a general rule everything first goes to the committees. But unlike the 
national legislative systems, in the United Nations each committee is a commit- 


tee of the whole. Every decision of a committee goes to the plenary session for 
confirmation. This means that one representative of each nation deals with 
a question when it is being considered in the committee and then either he or 
another member of his delegation deals with it when it goes to the plenary ses- 


sion. And the two may not agree. There have been numerous cases in which © 


a delegation has given a vote in the plenary session directly contrary to the vote 
of its representative in the committee. There is a further curiosity that when 
in a particular committee there is a question which involves problems which 
concern another committee also a joint meeting of the two committees might 
be asked for. In the joint meeting each country is represented by one person 
who might be assisted by an expert. For a resolution to be adopted in the 
plenary session a two-thirds majority is necessary. Inthe committees a simple 
majority is sufficient to carry a motion through. 


Another question which has been very much debated in the United Na- 
tions circles is this : Is it in the long run advantageous to give a general power 
to United Nations to carry through proposals by a narrow majority when there 
is a large minority against it and when the only effect of the proposal is a recom- 
mendation? As against this there is the position in which the General Assembly 
passes a resolution by unanimity or practical unanimity, in which case all the 
states are behind the resolution. In national legislatures the passage of a bill 
by one vote is sufficient to create law. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: The speaker said that the resolutions of the General Assembly 
are recommendations. But in the Suez crisis in 1956 everything was done on 


the basis of the resolutions of the General Assembly. Were they not treated as 


more than resolutions? 


Dr. Philip C. Jessup : You are really making a point with which I am in 
full sympathy. That is particularly true about the Uniting for Peace Resolu- 
tion. Then there is another fact which I should mention in support of your 
proposition. When the General Assembly adopts a resolution in the form of a 
finding on certain facts, then the facts are taken as established. This happens 
on the question of the admission of new States. Sometimes in the past ad- 
mission to membership was blocked but when the General Assembly found that 
a certain applicant has become an independent State, that was accepted as es- 
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tablished not only in fact but inlaw. So that I think a great deal can be said in 
favour of what you have suggested. 


Question : What remedies would you suggest in cases where the decisions 
of the General Assembly are not abided by? 


Dr. Philip C. Jessup: I think it is a very hard question to deal with. I 
think undoubtedly you have in mind cases of crises in which the Assembly seeks 
to find a solution and the solution is not provided. We frankly have to face 
the fact that the United Nations is not a world government and that it cannot 
solve all political questions immediately and we cannot suggest at the present 
stage any method by which force can be brought to bear to impose a solution 
recommended by the General Assembly on States which do not accept that. 


Question : You said that there are peculiar circumstances in the com- 
mittees of the General Assembly or in the General Assembly itself when a country 
votes against a resolution and later on finds its sympathies are with the resolu- 
tion. There has grown up in the United Nations the procedure of recording of 
an explanation of your vote. I have not been able to find the origin of this 
practice of recording an explanation for a vote. Is it peculiar to the General 
Assembly or would it be found in other parliamentary bodies also? 


Dr. Philip C. Jessup : My impression is that in the national legislative 
assemblies that practice is not followed. It is not a part of our Congressional 
procedure nor that of British procedure. Whether it exists in some of the Con- 
tinental countries I do not know. It has developed in the United Nations 
partly to meet the type of situations that we have been discussing and partly for 
the reason which has made it impossible for the United Nations to adopt the 
standard rules of the House of Commons and of other parliaments. As you 
will recall in the United Nations every speaker has the right of reply, of supple- 


_ menting his original statement and then making a statement as an explanation 


of his vote. So there you have at least three chances. 


RACIAL CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA! 


Yusuf M. Dadoo 


South Africa has a population of 15 millions, of which 12 millions are 
non-whites and 3 millions are whites. The white people of South Africa are 
a settled community unlike those in the rest of Africa, with the exception of 


Algeria and to some extent Congo. While at the present moment many terri- 


tories in Africa are becoming free, 9 million Algerian people are shedding their 


blood in the struggle for freedom against 1.5 million settled French popula- 
tion, and we in South Africa have to battle against 3 million white people. 
There is no reason why it should be so. Insofar as white people are concerned, 
our policy is quite clear. We do not say that we want to push the white man 
into the sea or throw him out of the country. Our demand is that democratic 
rights should be enjoyed by all people. There should be equality between man 
and man. There should be no discrimination on grounds of race or colour. 
White and non-white can live peacefully and build a bright future for all the 
people of South Africa. Its natural resources are developing and we can all 
live together in prosperity. But the three million whites who have amassed all 
the power and wealth in their hands do not want to give them up. They do 
not want to give up their privileges. They want to maintain white supremacy 
in South Africa. That kind of policy cannot continue. There is bitter oppo- 
sition to it and in the end a bitter struggle might ensue. They cannot for ever 
maintain their supremacy with the force of arms; their police and their military 
cannot subdue 12 million people. 


Apartheid received its greatest condemnation on 21 March last year. 


That is the date of Sharpeville massacre in which African men, women and child-| 


ren, protesting against what is known as the pass law system, were killed. They) 
were demonstrating in a peaceful way. The police opened fire on them. 67, 
is the official number of persons killed in one place and there were killings in other) 


places as well. This massacre shook the conscience of the world. The matter! 
was raised in the Security Council. The apartheid policy and the massacre 
were condemned and the Szcretary-General was instructed by the Security) 





1, An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 2 March, 1961. 
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Council to communicate with the South African Government in order to see if 
changes could not be brought about in this whole system of apartheid and 
racial discrimination in the Union of South Africa. A year has passed but there 
has been so far no change on the part of the South African Government. The 
question arises why do they persist in this policy, knowing fully well that they 
will have to abandon it sooner or later. They say that they want to make 
South Africa safe for the white people for a thousand years. The present 
rulers of South Africa have been very closely following Nazi Germany’s 
policy. They were great supporters of Hitler during the war and they opposed 
the war effort of the South African Government. They are Fascist-minded 
and want to hold on to their privileges, depending upon the power of the State, 
its police, military and Air Forc2 to keep that power as long as it is possible for 
them to do so. 


The word apartheid, when literally translated into English, means sepa- 
rateness. Different racial groups are to live separately, so that there should be 
no question of their coming together. That is the simple meaning of the word 
apartheid. But in the context of South African politics, it is something more 
than that. The system of apartheid was introduced in the year 1948 by the 
Nationalist Party, which is still the ruling party in South Africa. At that time 
Dr. Malan was the leader of the Party. Today Dr. Verwoerd is its leader. It 
is mainly a party of Africaans-speaking people, that is, people of Dutch origin. 
Out of 3 million whites, 60 per cent. are people of Dutch origin. The remain- 
ing 40 per cent. are English-speaking people. These are mainly of British origin 
but there are also amongst them people from other parts of the Continent of 
Europe. 


In the 1948 election, the first one after the war, the Nationalists came out 
with the policy of apartheid against the traditional policy of segregation, which 
successive white Governments had followed. Under the policy of segregation, 
political rights were denied to the non-white people. There was segregation 
in every sphere, so that whites and non-whites could not come together. That 
policy has been followed since the time the white people came to South Africa 
in1652. They had landed at the Cape of Good Hope, which is now Cape Town. 
They were looking for the spices of the East but by accident their ship got 
wrecked and they landed at the Cape. Since then Africans have had to face 
misery. As the white people moved up, they had to fight bitter wars against the 
settled African population. So far as courage and strategy were concerned, 
the African people were better than the white men but the latter possessed 
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superiorarms. Therefore, gradually the whole of the area of the Union of South 
Africa was swallowed up by the whites. The Africans were robbed of their 
land. There is a saying amongst Africans that when the white men first came 
to South Africa he had the Bible and we had the land ; now we have the Bible 
and the white man has the land. When at the turn of the century there was a 
war between the English people and the Boers, the Boers were defeated but even- 
tually self-government was given and in 1910 the Union was formed. The 
Act of Union prescribed that there should be no rights for the non-white people. 
That was a betrayal on the part of the British Government who in spite of the 
representations made by the organisations of the non-white people, sacrificed 
all their rights and gave a constitution in which the non-white people did not 
get any franchise or any say in the affairs of the state. Then came the Land 
Act of 1913, which deprived the African people of their land. The result today 
is that 80 per cent. of the South African population consisting of non-white 


people, mostly African, have only 13 per cent of the land and 20 per cent of the © 


population i.e. the whites today own 87 per cent. of land. One can imagine the 
land hunger and poverty of the African people. Then there were the Press 
Laws which control and regulate the freedom of movement of the African 
people. The aim of these measures was to ensure cheap labour for the gold 
mines, which were then thriving, and for the white-man’s farms. Later with 
industrial development, there was need for providing cheap labour for indus- 
tries. Cheap labour being thus ensured, the white people benefitted from it 
and enjoyed all the prosperity at the expense of the blood, sweat and lives of the 
non-whites. 


When the Second World War came there were those who opposed it. But 
in spite of them there was war effort and industrial development took place 
in South Africa. One of the natural consequences of industrial develop- 
ment is that there is influx into industrial areas of people from rural areas. Pre 
cisely the same thing happened in South Africa. This iflux of non-white people 
took place in spite of the restrictive laws and it could not be stopped. With 
this contact, came the question of apartheid. The Nationalist Party, in the 
interest of the white farmers, sponsored the policy of apartheid. In industry 
there was a policy of laissez faire, supported by General Smuts, who was Prime 
Minister during the war. In 1942 when the Japanese submarines were around 
the African ports, Smuts said ‘segregation is gone’. He said that in order to 
mobilize the non-white people in the fight against the Fascists. People were 


allowed to come into towns and some form of integration was taking place. 


With industrial development, black people came into the towns and naturally 
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mixed with the whites. The Nationalist Party demanded that there must be a 
conscious, calculated effort on the part of Government to bring to a halt 
this form of insidious integration. When after the war we had had the elec- 
tions, the majority voted the Nationalists into power. 


Since then we have had this policy of apartheid. Every movement of a non- 
white person is controlled or regulated or governed by the laws of the country. 
We thus have in South Africa a system of racial discrimination, sanctioned by 
law, which is the worst in the history of mankind. Of course, there has been dis- 
crimination in many parts of the world. People in Asian countries and in other 
parts of Africa have suffered from discrimination of one kind or another. But 
here is discrimination sanctioned by law and enforced by the authority of the 
State against a section of the population on the ground that it is not white. 
Merit does not count. I may be a doctor, but when I walk in the street, Iama 
‘coolie’. People of mixed-breed or coloured poeple are no better treated. 
That happens in education and in social welfare. This kind of system makes 
life absolutely intolerable. Is it surprising that people in South Africa should 
rise against this tyranny? We have been conducting a struggle for 50 years 
or more. Non-white people have had to suffer for it, many have been killed, 
sent to prison or sent out of the country and so on. In this decade, when terri- 
tory after territory in Africa is becoming independent, there is a great upsurge 
on the part of the African people which no one can prevent. Freedom is coming 
to other territories in Africa. That has its impact on the non-white people of 
South Africa, who are determined to carry on the struggle to the bitter end. 
Until they have won their freedom, basic human rights and their self-respect, 
this struggle will go on. 


What about the other countries of the world? Can they do anything to 
help? The struggle against racial discrimination has been a world-wide strug- 
gle. A bond of solidarity has existed between all those who are engaged in this 
Struggle. The struggle against racial discrimination is a part of that against 
colonialism. South Africa constitutes a base against all people striving for 
freedom and equal rights. You have seen what has happened in the Congo. 
What the colonialists gave with one hand, they tried to take back with the other. 
But they will not succeed in their desire in the Congo. The Portuguese too will 
have to forego their African possessions. The struggle in Africa is part of a 
common struggle of the African people. The independent African States re- 
cognise that fact, and nobody in Africa is prepared to tolerate the policy of 
apartheid followed by Dr. Verwoerd. 
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At the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference to be held inLondon : 
a week hence, Dr. Nkrumah, President of Ghana and Haji Balewa of Nigeria — 
are bound to make that clear. At the time of the last year’s conference, a state _ 
of emergency was declared in South Africa, about 2,000 leaders were arrested é 
and the two main political organisations of the African people were declared 
illegal. These organisations are now functioning underground. Most of the 
leaders were arrested but some of us who managed to escape the net were asked _ 
by our organisations to go out of South Africa to work abroad for the cause. | 
Of course we could not have got permission and passports to leave South Africa” 


from the Government. 


The South African United Front comprises five organisations of South 


Africa and South West Africa. South West Africa is a mandated territory,” 


which was given as a trust territory to Britain after the First World War. Bri- 
tain in turn gave it to South Africa to manage it as a trust territory. The Gov- 
ernment of Dr. Verwoerd has incorporated South West Africa into the Union 
of South Africa, unconstitutionally and illegally. The question is before the 
United Nations as to what should be done about it? The matter has been refer- 


red to the International Court at the Hague. The Government of South Africa) 
is trying to find a loophole for maintaining that since no provision was made | 


when the United Nations was formed that this territory would go to the United 


Nations, it belongs to South Africa. The United Nations itself has not accepted) 


the South African position. 


It is our duty to thank the Government and people of Pakistan for their! 
constant support in our struggle during all these years. We want to thank also 


the people of other countries that have supported us. At the same time we 


ask them now to do something positive and resolute to help us. We demand — 


that there should be a boycott of South Africa and it should be isolated in the 


international fizld in every possible way, diplomatically, culturally, economical. e 
ly. So far as this is concerned, we are very glad that the independent states oll 
Africa at a conference in last June resolved not to have diplomatic relations with 


South Africa and that is now being implemented by them. They are also com 
sidering the question of not allowing South African planes to fly over or land 
in their territories. The African States are determined also not to allow South” 
African ships or South African goods to come into their territories. The move” 
ment is not confined to Africa. Malaya has just imposed a trade boycotll 


against South Africa. That has also been done by the Carribean States like! 
Trinidad and Jamaica. Then there are voluntary movements for the boycott) 
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of South African goods. There has been termendous support for our stand from 
people in Britain, where it is now being officially supported by the Labour 
Party and the Trade Union Congress and unofficially by other organisations. 
A similar movement is afoot in the Scandinavian countries and it has been just 
as successful as that in Britain. To a lesser extent movements of this kind are 
winning support in other European countries and in the United Siates of 
America. 


For our part we shall not be satisfied with the boycott of South African 
goods. We want economic sanctions against South Africa to be imposed by the 
United Nations. Every year the policy of apartheid has been condemned by 
an overwhelming majority in the United Nations. We appeal to the member- 
States of the United Nations to wholeheartedly support that proposal in the 
General Assembly for imposing economic sanctions against South Africa. 


Then there is the question of South Africa’s membership of Commonwealth, 
a conference of whose Prime Ministers is to beginon8 Marchin London. We 
appeal to member-Siates to take steps to exclude South Africa from the Com- 
monwealth. South Africa has decided to become a republic through a referen- 
dum, a referendum which was confined to the white people. 80 per cent. of the 
South African population was excluded from it. Perhaps we want a republic ; 
but we were not consulted about it. When the constitutional form of a member 
country is changed, it has to re-apply for the membership of the Common- 
wealth. South Africa has now to seek admission as a republic. We ask the 
Prime Ministers of all the Commonwealth countries to refuse it admission. 


There are some people who say if South Africa is thrown out of the Com- 
monwealth; there will be no restraining influence on its policies. Dr. Verwoerd 
will impose further restrictive and oppressive measures on the people. Would 
it not be better to have South Africa in the Commonwealth so that we might 
exercise some check on its policies?’ South Africa has been a member of 
the Commonwealth for many a long year but that has not had any restraining 
effect on its Government. On the other hand South Africa has been using its 
prestige as a member of the Commonwealth to further oppress non-white people. 
The factor of economic relations within the Commonwealth has been used by the 
South African Government against the non-white people. You know what 
will happen if South Africa is retained as a member? Dr. Verwoerd will go 
back from the Conference and proclaim to the whites that South Africa is still 
a member of the Commonwealth and he will be acclaimed as a hero by them. 
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At the time of the referendum there were some among the whites who opposed 
the creation of a republic on the ground that if they did that they would be 
thrown out of the Commonwealth and isolated in the international world, 
Dr. Verwoerd and his colleagues went round the country and assured the white 
people that nothing of the sort would happen and that South Africa would re- 
main a member of the Commonwealth. If Dr. Verwoerd goes back successful 
then he will have strengthened his position amongst the white electors, and] 
have a freer hand to carry out his detested policies. On the contrary if South) 
Africa is excluded from the Commonwealth, that will disillusion the whites. | 
They will then know that these policies will not receive even the tacit support of © 
people of the Commonwealth. That will have a salutary effect on the whites. 7 


I must say one thing clearly, namely, that when I speak of white people 17 
mean the majority of them. There are brave and courageous whites who abhor |) 
racial discrimination and apartheid. We respect and love them for the sacri- ed 
fices they have made in common with us for our cause. Some of the Church! 
leaders have also supported us. Men like Bishop Reaves and Alan Paton, a 
great writer and author have had to go out of Africa. They had the courage of | 
their convictions to condemn and speak against apartheid. There are others y 
like them. There are also white industrialists who are perturbed because of the | 
unfavourable reaction of the world to South Africa’s racial policies. Its econo- © 
mic position is effected and people outside no longer look upon South Africa ql 
as a stable field for investment. By excluding South Africa from the Common- 
wealth you will further isolate it and weaken the position of those among the . 


whites who advocate apartheid. 












We do not believe that our battle will be won by outside pressure alone. : 
We know that the struggle will have to be carried on, as it is being carried on,” 
by our people, legally or illegally, openly or underground. As time goes on, 
that struggle will become more bitter and hard. There is still time when external 
pressure can help to shorten the duration of the struggle, to minimise bloodshed | 
and violence on the part of the Government and reduce the suffering of the | 
people. If timely action is not taken, we may see in South Africa, whether we & 
like it or not, a situation similar to that in Algeria, perhaps on a bigger scale. : 
That tragedy can be averted only through the active intervention of all justice- f 
loving people of the world. i 


We have seen several Prime Ministers and we shall be seeing your Foreign S 
Minister. Then we shall goto London. There Dr. Verwoerd will face a severe © 
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attack from the Prime Minister of the Malayan Federation and from other Prime 
Ministers. The Malayan Prime Minister has madeit quite clear that the question 
| of apartheid will be raised in the Commonwealth Conference in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Macmillan, who having spoken of ‘ the wind of change sweeping 
the Continent of Africa’ has been trying his best that there should be no con- 
troversy about it. Mr. Diefenbaker too has made his position clear to Mr. 
© Macmillan and so has Dr. Nkrumah. So far as others are concerned, they have 
" not yet spoken their minds but we know what they think about it. In any 
» case Dr. Verwoerd is not going to have an easy time. A policy such as his 
cannot be tolerated in the year 1961 and it cannot last. 





GERMANY IN EUROPE : POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS! 


Wilhelm Wolfgang Schutz 


If you look at Germany today, you do not see the picture of a uniformly , 
prosperous country. The Federal Republic is comparatively prosperous, 
Berlin has to be supported in order to keep it on an even keel. Then there is 
Eastern Germany, where last year there was expropriation of the land. Since 
then production has gone down, for the farmer likes to till only his own land. 
He does not wish to work for a State enterprise in which he no longer owns the _ 
land. Such is the position inEastGermany. Wehavetosupport Berlin, which ' 
is our capital and will remain our capital. Berlin is the heart of our country. 
We have to support Berlin in order to make sure that its people do not suffer. 
It would be disastrous if we allowed them to suffer. We spend on Berlin 
1.2 milliard rupees yearly in order to keep Berlin more or less on the same level 
as West Germany generally. In addition, we have to spend considerable sums | 


on refugees, who are constantly coming. I 
. 


I should like to make it quite clear that we do not encourage people in East | 
Germany to leave that part of the country and to take refuge in West Germany. | 
We do not want it for several reasons. They should stay there, in spite of poli- | 
tical pressures, in the interest of the whole country. If too many of them were | 
to leave East Germany, it would become a destitute area. Foreign personnel | 
would be brought in to take the place of those who leave. They have already : 
brought in doctors, for instance, from Bulgaria. Our appeal to the population | 
of East Germany is to stay there. But it can be effective only if we in West 
Germany can act politically on their behalf. 


What the population in the Communist controlled parts of Germany has 
been suffering during the past 15 years is sometimes under-estimated, not only | 
abroad but also in West Germany. There is a tendency in some Germans simply 
to consider it quite natural that the people in the East should suffer. It isa | 
great political mistake to think so. We must supply both Berlin and the refu- | 
gees with the necessary means of subsistence and on an average we spend onit 


—> 





: 
1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 14 March 1961. 
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about 2 milliard marks per annum. These 2 billion marks definitely would be 
saved if Germany were reunified. The economic value of Germany to the 
outside world will definitely increase if this most wasteful form of expenditure, 
caused by the division of the country, is overcome. 


What are the prospects for reunification? Under the present conditions, 
there is one thing we must not do and that is to use force. We want to reunify 
living human beings and not dead people. We do not want a grave-yard of 
United Germany. We will not use force to achieve any political end. True, 
people have said that in the past and yet they have resorted to force. But in 
the past, any body who did that had at least the hope, if not the absolute cer- 
tainty, that he would win. Today this has changed. It may be that leaders 
fall for the temptation of power or become victims of their miscalculations. 
But one thing is certain, namely that howsoever one might plan for victory, today 
it is not possible for anybody to work out a chance of survival after a war. 
The whole situation has changed fundamentally. Now this means, of course, 
that if we do not use force, we have to rely soley on political means. What are 
those means? 


It would be a tremendous advantage if the major Powers were to make 
progress in the direction of controlled disarmament. The first step to be taken 
for that is to start negotiations again. If the principle of disarmament—con- 


_ trolled disarmament—were agreed to by the Powers, even though it should take 


some years to implement, that might lead to a political break-through. We 
need such a break-through to a point where the Powers, who today are antago- 
nistic to each other, would work for the removal of obstacles to a rapproche- 
ment. Obviously one of the major obstacles is the partition of Germany. Now 
the Soviet Union still insists on retaining the partition, indeed on giving it a 
permanent form. There is no doubt that all political elements in Germany 
want to have a reasonable and even a friendly relationship with the Soviet 
Union ; but not at the price of the partition of their country. We cannot sacri- 
fice millions of human beings, who speak our language and who belong to our 
nation, for the sake of a settlement, which obviously cannot last. 


For proper negotiations, one needs time. It is obviously not possible for 
the Heads of Governments to get together and in twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours settle disputes, which have lasted for so many years and which have 
created so many problems. 
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One of the institutions, which the victorious Powers created after the 
Second World War, was the Council of Foreign Ministers. It would be use- 
ful if it were re-established, for it would facilitate appreciation of the various 
aspects of the German problem. In the past the Council of Foreign Ministers 
did, in some respects, quite important work. If machinery of that kind were 
created and the German problem was split up to be studied by sub-committees, 
in the course of comparatively short time, it might be possible to make headway 
towards its solution. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question : Children in East Germany, who are being educated in Com- 
munism, might after some time become oblivious of democratic ideas. What 
is being done about that? 


Dr. Wilhelm Wolfgang Schutz: This is a very important question and it 
is engaging much attention in West Germany. The position of the younger 
generation in East Germany is not easy. They have to stand up to Ccmmunist 
pressure, not only in education but also moral pressure for joining the Party 
and its organisations. But, by and large, they have faced it very well indecd. 
There are various reasons. The younger generation in East Germany hears 
and sees what is happening in the West, which is very close to them. They 
can listen to our radio ; they can see our TV programmes ; and they also receive 
a certain amount of literature, although there is some trouble about it. Ido 
not want to give the impression that Communist indoctrination is an absolute 
frilure. The Communists are trying their best and whenever they send any 
group of people to the West, it is always accompanied by one of their agents, 
who sees to it that the group keeps aloof and much discussion does not take 
place between it and West Germans. Some converts to Communistic ideas do 
come but such people are few. Then we encourage sports meetings and other 
get-togethers. But above all this, there is one very important fact, namely that 
the younger generation of today, whether it is in East Germany or West 
Germany or elsewhere in the world, has a critical mind and a tendency to sift 
all things before accepting them. It is not easily led by political slogans, either 
in East or West Germany. 


Question: Do you think that a solution for the reunification of Germany 
could be obtained through the efforts of the United Nations? 


Dr. Wilhelm Wolfgang Schutz : The United Nations can, of course, 
eventually be of great assistance, when it comes to the stage of supervising 
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elections. The United Nations is a very important body and it should be given 
as much authority as possible. But under present conditions, because of the 
antagonism between the major Powers, the United Nations is hardly in a position 
to intervene. 


Question : It is only by negotiations that a change can be brought about 
inthe status of East Germany. This is so on account of the nuclear threat. 
In view of that fact, would it not be better if neutralisation of Germany could 
be effected? Would the West be at all inclined towards that? 


Dr. Wilhelm Wolfgang Schutz: The present military position in Europe 
of course is such that neutralisation of Germany would amount to dismantling 
the entire defences of Western Europe. Furthermore, leading statesmen of the 
Soviet Union, in the past year or two, have, in their conversations with visitors, 
stated that they are not interested in the neutralisation of Germany, for 
the simple reason that the present position from their point of view is 
more advantageous. I can imagine, without being Utopian, that the Soviet 
Union really will be interested eventually, in having a firm and stable settlement 
in Europe, because such a settlement means that at least the western Soviet bor- 
der would be safe. It is quite clear that a settlement in Europe can only be ob- 
tained through a settlement of the German problem. We have to be prepared 
to exploit such a basis for negotiation. That would probably mean some new 
defensive and military arrangement in the whole of Europe, not only Central 
Europe. It is not possible to visualise the reorganisation of the entire defence 
arrangement on such a basis. 


Question: It has been indicated that the question of the unification of Ger- 
many may become easier if disarmament on an international scale takes place? 
Will there then be no fear from a United Germany ? 


Dr. Wilhelm Wolfgang Schutz: From the point of view of the two major 
nations, namely the United States and the Soviet Union, it will be easier to nego- 
tiate a settlement, if disarmament makes some progress. Regarding the atti- 
tude of other nations, we cannot ignore the emotional residue of the past twenty 
or thirty years. There are still some nations in Europe, whether we recognise 
it or not, who have apprehensions. But the question of the re-unification of 
Germany is no longer a question of turning Germany into a first rate power. 
Sixty million people in an age in which there are vast nations with far more 
populations and far greater territory cannot be a first rate power. Germany, 
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though unified, will never be able to be a dominant power, as the United States 
and the Soviet Union undoubtedly are and will be. We may have a confedera- 


tion and eventually a federation of all European nations, in which none will ? 


be able to dominate over the others. 


Question : May I ask the speaker if in his view or the view of most people _ 


in Ge-many, the question of the re-unification of Germany is linked up with 
the question of the German-Polish border ? 


¥ 


Dr. Welhelm Wolfgang Schutz: This question is obviously linked up with | 
the question of the settlement of the German-Polish border. That border will 
have to be settled; there is no doubt about it. The only thing we ask for is that 
the victorious powers who, in 1945, did not impose a final settlement on van- 
quished Germany, should not impose a final settlement on the democratic 


Germany of today. It should be evolved by negotiation at a peace conference. ’ 


Obviously we shall urge our claims and Polish claims too will be there and it | 
will be for the conference to decide on them. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE DELIMITATION OF THE 
TERRITORIAL SEA 


Ali Ahmed Sheikh 


The fi:st attempt for the codification of the law of the sea was made in 
the Hague Codification Conference of 1930, but without any success. Recent 
deliberations too have not lead to a complete agreement about the breadth of 
the territorial sea, but they reflected a surprising harmony, short of unanimity, 
in the views of States—determined to strike a balance between ‘legitimate 
national interests’ and the interest of humanity. 


The International Law Commission was established by resolution 174 (II) 
of the General Assembly adopted at its 123rd plenary meeting on 21 Novem- 
ber, 1947. The Commission met in 1949 and continued its work upto 1958. 
It laid down the foundations for the two United Nations Conferences on the 
law of the sea that followed. In recognition of the services of the Commis- 
sion, the first Conference paid to it a “‘tribute of gratitude, respect and admira- 
tion—for its excellent preparatory work in the matter of codification of inter- 
national law, in the form of various drafts and commentaries of great juridi- 
cal value.””! 


The Commission, besides making other recommendations on the territoria 
sea, had sought to embody in its draft the historical judgment of the Inter- 
nitional Court of Justice in the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case, decided in 
1951.2. The Court had held that the Norwegian system laid down in the Royal 
Decrees of 12 July, 1935 drawing baselines along the outer points of the 
Norwegian coastal archipelago was not contrary to international law. It 
was an historic decision. Not only was the prevalent Norwegian practice upheld 
but a precedent was created which could be followed by other States in similar 
circumstances. Indeed much stress was laid on the peculiarities of the Nor- 
wegian coast. ‘“‘The special features of the Norwegian coastline are... 
aside from its profusion of fjords and bays ... the Norwegian coastal archi- 
pelago called the Skjaergaard. It consists of some 120,000 islands, islets and 
rocks, and extends along most of the coast. The socalled Norwegian system 
... for the delimitation of the territorial waters consists in regarding the coastal 





1 DOCUMENT A/CONF. 13/L. 48, Official Records of the First United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea, Vol. II. 
21.C.J. Reports 1951. 
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archipelago as the real outer coastline”.! One of the main features of 
this system is that “‘ a continuous line of straight baselines is drawn all along the 
coast. The outermost points of the coastal archipelago, including drying 
rocks, are used as basepoints ”’.2 


The Commission recommended that the method of straight baselines join- 
ing appropriate points may be employed “‘where circumstances necessitate a spe- 
cial regime because the coast is deeply indented or cut into or because there 


are islands in the immediate vicinity.” But “‘ the drawing of such baselines must * 


not depart to any appreciable extent from the general direction of the coast 
and the sea areas lying within the lines must be sufficiently closely linked to 
the land domain to be subject to the regime of internal waters.” In drawing 
such lines account may be taken of economic interests of a region, if evidenced 


by a long usage. But “baselines shall not be drawn to and from drying rocks , 


and drying shoals.’’3 


The Government of Norway strongly criticised the exclusion, by the Com- 
mission, of drying rocks and drying shoals for baseline points. In its comments 
on the recommendations of the International Law Commission that Government 
said* that the provision ‘that drying rocks and drying shoals cannot be used 
as points of departure for the drawing of straight baselines should be deletea. 


Its content is contrary to obtaining principles of international law. The Inter- } 


national Court of Justice, in its judgment in the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries 


Case, held that the method employed for the delimitation of the Norwegian | 
Fisheries Zone and the baselines fixed in application of this method are in | 
conformity with international law. ... Some of these baselines are drawn from | 


drying rocks.” 


The first United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea adopted with | 
minor changes the recommendations of the Commission about the baselines. 
It omitted the provision that “ baselines shall not be drawn to and from drying | 
rocks and drying shoals ”’.5 





1 “* Certain Legal Aspects Concerning the Delimitation of the Territorial Waters of , 


Archipelagos ” by Jens Evensen, DOCUMENT A/CONF. 13/18, Official Records of the First | 
United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, Vol. 1. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Article 5 of the Report of the Internationa: Law Commission to the General Assembly, 
DOCUMENT A/3159, Year Book of the International Law Commission, 1956, Vol. II. 

4 DOCUMENT A/CONF. 13/5 and Add. 1 to 4, Official Records of the First United , 
Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, Vol. I. 


5 Articles 3, 4 and 5 of the Convention on Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone, 1 


DOCUMENT A/CONF. 13/L. 52, Official Records of the First United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, Vol. I. 
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The Commission made no definite recommendations about the breadth 
of the territorial sea, observing “that the State practiceis not uniform in this 
matter.” At the same time it laid down “‘ that international law does not permit 
an extension of the territorial sea beyond 12 miles.”” The Commission also 
noted “that many States have fixed a breadth greater than three miles and on 
the other hand, many States do not recognize such a breadth when that of their 
own territorial sea is less.”’! 


The Commission also approved the establishment of contiguous zones, 
adjacent to the territorial sea ‘‘ to prevent infringement of...customs, fiscal or 
sanitary regulations’. But the contiguous zone may not extend “* beyond twelve 
miles from the baseline from which the breadth of the territorial sea is 
measured.”’2 


The first United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea was convened 
by the General Assembly through its resolution 1105 (XI) adopted on Febru- 
ary 21, 1957. It started on February 24, 1958 and finally adjourned on April 
28, 1958. 


The views of different States as represented in the Conference, brought to 
the forefront the conflict between diverse national interests. The enthusiasm 
for codification was evident, but it required a compromise which guaranteed 
the maximum safeguards for what the States regarded as their genuine needs. 
The most heartening fact, indeed, was the readiness of States to make con- 
cessions, in spite of their declared stands. 


The Government of the United Kingdom strongly favoured a three-mile 
limit for the territorial sea. It was also opposed to give States discretion to 
fix their own limits. In its comments3 on the Report of the International Law 
Commission it emphasized “‘ that the determination of the breadth of the terri- 
torial sea is a matter which is governed by international law, so that the limits 
of its territorial waters cannot be fixed by each State at its sole discretion.” 
If such a system is followed it would ‘‘ lead to great political difficulties’, and 
perpetuate existing uncertainties. Wide extension of the limits of territorial 
waters cannot but prejudice the principle of the freedom of the seas. The 





1 Article 3 of the Report of the International Law Commission to the General Assembly, 
DOCUMENT A/3159, Year Book of the International Law Commission, 1956, Vol. II. 
2 Recommendations on Contiguous Zone, ibid. i 


3 DOCUMENT A/CONF. 13/5 and Add. 1 to 4, Official Records of the First United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, Vol. I. 
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only uniform limit which has received a wide measure of recognition—is that 
of the three-mile breadth of the territorial waters.” 


e 


The American view slightly deviated from that of Great Britain. The | 


United States Government supported a three-mile limit but was prepared to 
reconsider its position in the interests of a general agreement. 


The over-all American position has been discussed in detail by the Chair. , 
man of the United States Delegation. ‘‘An extension of the territorial sea of 5 


neutral nations would dramatically increase the striking power of enemy sub- 
marines. ... But our surface ships could not operate on the surface of these 


waters within the territorial sea without risking charges of violating such State’s | 
neutrality.””! The risk is not confined to the submarine problem only. An | 


extension from “‘ three to twelve miles, in the Mediterranean Sea alone, and 
particularly in the Aegean Sea would materially reduce the area of high seas 
on which our fleets could operate.’’2 1f such an extension of the territorial sea 
was there “‘ the recent landings of United States forces in the Lebanon might 


— 


not have been legally possible and the presence and movements of the United | 


States Seventh Flect and its aircraft in the defence of the Nationalist Chinese 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu would have been seriously impcded’’.3 


The position adopted by the United States was “‘ that although it believed 
the three-mile limit firmly established in international law and although it 
regarded that limit as a proper compromise between the interests of the coastal 
States and the principle of the freedom of the seas, it was willing to explore other 
proposals in the hope of achieving agreement’’. 


TT 


Canada wanted to safeguard her fishing grounds mainly from the United 


States of America, ‘‘ and took into account Canadian fishermen’s desire to 
exclude foreign fishermen from the right to fish within twelve miles of her shores, 
a result that would have been profoundly detrimental to’’4 American “‘ cod, 
halibut and salmon fisheries.”5 Canada did not support the twelve-mile limit 
for the territorial waters but admitted that such a limit solved her problems. 
In their comments® on the Report of the International Law Commission, 


1 Arthur H. Dean, “‘ The Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea”, American Journal 
of —* Law, October 1958. 
2 Ibid. 





3 Ibid. 

4 Arthur H. Dean, ‘“‘ The Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea”, American Jour- 
nal of —— Law, October 1958. 

5 Ibid. 

6 DOCUMENT A/CONF. 13/5 and Add. 1 to 4, Official Records of the First United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, Vol. I. 
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the Government of Canada said that they considered “‘it to be fully as important 
that the rules of international law should provide adequately for the regulation 
and control of fisheries off the coast of any State’. The twelve-mile breadth for 
territorial sea ‘‘ would allow for complete fishery, customs, fiscal and sanitary 
control”. They recognised, however, “‘that a general extension of the breadth 
of the territorial sea to twelve miles could have consequences of importance 
with regard to the freedom of the sea and air navigation. Therefore in their 
opinion an alternative approach would be “‘ to agree on a contiguous zone of 
twelve miles as recommended by the Commission”’, with such ‘‘ exclusive 
right of regulation and control of fishing ’”’ as the coastal State has “‘ within the 
limits of territorial waters’’. 


Pakistan clearly supported a three-mile limit. It was our geographical 
position that prevented us from aligning ourselves with most of the Asian and 
African countries in the Conference. Mr. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, the leader of 
Pakistan Delegation, speaking on our stand said that ‘‘Pakistan was deeply 
concerned with the law of the sea, since both East and West Pakistan had long 
coastal lines. It was perhaps because the two parts of Pakistan were heavily 
dependent on maritime communication between them that the freedom of the 
high seas had a far greater significance for his country than for many others. 
... Pakistan recognized the three-mile limit.”” He also pointed out that ‘* Pak- 
istan was in the forefront of the struggle for the legitimate interests of Asia and 
Africa but expected in return an understanding of its own position and legiti- 
mate interests.” ! 


Most of the Arab countries were staunch supporters of a twelve-mile breadth 
for the territorial waters. Their attitude was determined mainly by the poli- 
tical problems of the region. Mr. Sukhairi, leader of the Saudi Arabian Dele- 
gation, gave a reflection of the views of the Arab countries when he said “‘ that 
the Arab States were attending the Conference not merely as a voting group 
but because their vital interests were at stake.”2 ‘‘ His own country had recently 
fixed the limits of its territorial sea at twelve nautical miles in conformity with 
modern trend as well as with the Commission’s conclusions.”3 ‘‘ Israel had 
no legal standing either in the Mediterranean or on the Gulf of Aqaba, which 
was wholly inland water under the exclusive sovereignty of Saudi Arabia, the 





_ 1 Paragraphs 2 and 12 of the Seventeenth Meeting and paragraph 17 of the Fifty-fifth 
Meeting of the First Committee, Official Records of the First United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, Vol. III. 


2Paragraph 30 of the Records of the General Debate of the First Committee, ibid. 
3 Paragraph 8 of the Records of the Thirteenth Meeting of the First Committee, ibid. 
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i 


United Arab Republic and Jordan. The eastern Mediterranean was entirely ; 
within the dominion of the United Arab Republic, Palestine, Lebanon, Turkey | 


and Greece.””! 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics stood for giving wide discretion 
to States to determine the breadth of their territorial waters “‘ within the limits, 
as a rule, of three to twelve miles, having regard to historical and geographical 
conditions, economic interests, the interests of the security of the coastal State 
and the interests of international navigation.”’2 


; 


; 


The Indian attitude was somewhat peculiar inasmuch as India herself had | 


fixed a breadth of six nautical miles for her territorial sea, but supported a | 


breadth upto twelve miles. The leader of the Indian Delegation pointed out 
that ‘India had adopted the six-mile limit.” But in Indian Government's 
view ‘‘ it might be worth considering, whether the Conference: should in fact 
recommend any breadth of the territorial sea. It might be wiser to leave the 


~~ 


coastal State some measure of discretion to fix, within a certain limit—say, , 
twelve miles—a breadth which it found convenient for its particular circum. | 


stances.”’3 


By the end of the Conference certain States had modified thcir views. 
Canada was for a six-mile limit for the territorial sea with a contiguous zonc of 
six miles with exclusive fishing rights to the territorial States, from a position 
which indirectly supported the twelve-mile limit.4 


The Government of the United States of America came very closc to Canada 
when they supported a six-mile territorial sea and the same limit for a conti- 
guous zone’. The only difference between the two points of view was that 


weer 


—— 


United States wanted the rights of territorial States in the contiguous zone : 


subject to “‘ the right of any State whose vessels have fished regulariy in that 
portion of the zone... for the period of five years immediately preceding 
the signature of this convention ’’, whereas Canada supported an exclusive right 
of fishing in her contiguous zone. 





1 Paragraph 13 of the Records of the Thirteenth Meeting of the First Committee, ibid. 


2 DOCUMENT A/CONF. 13/C. 1/L. 80, Official Records of the First United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea, Vol. III. 


_ 3 Paragraphs 9 and 10 of the Records of the Seventh Meeting of the First Committee, 
Official Records of the First United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, Vol. III. 


4 DOCUMENT A/CONF. 13/C. 1/L. 77/Rev. 3, ibid. 
5 DOCUMENT A/CONF. 13/C. 1/L. 159/Rev. 2, ibid. 
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The Conference did not reach an agreement about the breadth of the 
territorial sea, but to a certain extent it decreased the diversity in views. At the 
beginning of the Conference three miles was the minimum in the different 
breadths that were advocated for the territorial sea. When the Conference 
closed, however, this minimum had gone upto six miles, though with a good 
deal of reluctance. Besides those who advocated a six-mile limit for the terri- 
torial sea, there were two clear divisions in the remaining States. Those who 
wanted the discretion of States to fix any limit between 3 to 12 miles and the 
others who strictly supported a twelve-mile limit for the territorial sea. 


The second United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea was in fact 
a continuation of the earlier efforts. The General Assembly of the United 
Nations, by its resolution 1307 (XIII), adopted on 10 December, 1958, decided 
that a second international conference of plenipotentiaries on the law of the sea 
should be called for the purpose of considering further the questions of the 
breadth of the territorial sea and fishery limits, which had remained unsolved. 


The second Conference met at Geneva trom 17 March to 26 April, 1960. 
It considered the question ot the breadth of the territorial sea, but the dis- 
cussion on contiguous zone for fishery limits gained more prominence. 


One significant development in the second Conference was the harmony 
between the views of Canada and the United States, attained after sustained 
and prolonged efforts, ultimately resulting in a joint proposal by the two 
countries. 


The compromise between the proposals of the two countries was originally 
proposed by Mr. Baig, the leader of the Pakistani Delegation, when he said 
that agreement might be possible between the two proposals “‘ if the historic 
rights which the United States proposal sought to safeguard could be limited 
over a period of time ranging from 5 to 10 years ’’.! 


The final joint proposal by Canada and the United States of America? 
recognised the right of a State “‘ to fix the breadth of its territorial sea upto a 
maximum of six nautical miles measured from the applicable baseline’. It 
further admitted that “‘ a State is entitled to establish a fishing zone in the high 
seas contiguous to its territorial sea extending to a maximum limit of twelve 








1 Paragraph 19 of the Thirteenth Meeting of the Committee of the Whole, Official Re- 
cords of the Second United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea. 


2 DOCUMENT A/CONF. 19/L. 11, ibid. 
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nautical miles from the baseline from which its territorial sea is measured”, | 


with the same rights for fishing and exploitation of living resources as it has in 
its territorial sea. 


The proposal safeguarded historical rights by laying down that a State 
whose vessels have made a practice of fishing in the contiguous zone of another 
State ‘‘for the period of five years immediately preceding 1 January 1958”, 
may continue to do so for a further period of “‘ ten years from 31st October, 
1960.” 


The other important proposals were those of the Government of USSR! 
and the eighteen nations’ proposal.2_ Both the proposals were more or less in 
the same terms. They emphasized that every State was entitled to fix the 
breadth of its territorial sea upto a limit of twelve nautical miles and when 
the breadth of its territorial sea was less than twelve nautical miles a State was 
entitled to establish a contiguous fishing zone in which it has the same rights 
in respect of fishing and the exploitation of the living resources of the sea as 
it has in its territorial sea. 


The Conference was clearly divided in two groups. One group favoured 
the joint Canadian-United States proposal which envisaged a 6-mile territorial 
sea with a contiguous zone of six miles. The other group wanted the Con- 





ference to admit that International Law recognized the extension of territorial | 


sea upto twelve miles. But in the Committee of the Whole the joint Canadian 
and United States proposal was adopted by 43 votes to 33 with 12 abstentions.3 


The proposals carried in the Committee of the Whole were to be put before 
the full Conference where a two-thirds majority was required for their approval. 
In the Conference a significant amendment to the joint United States-Canadian 
proposal was moved by Ghana.* It provided among other things that a State 
was not entitled to enter the contiguous fishing zone or the outer zone of an- 
other State “* by means of a warship or the superjacent airspace by any military 
aircraft without prior notification to that State ”’. 





1 DOCUMENT A/CONF. 19/C. 1/L. 1, Official Records of the Second United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea. 


2 Proposal by Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Mexico, Morocco, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Vene- 
zuela and Yemen, DOCUMENT A/CONF 19/C. 1/L. 2/Rev. 1, ibid. 


3 Records of the Twenty-eighth Meeting of the Committee of the Whole, ibid. 


4 DOCUMENT A/CONF. 19/L. 10, ibid. 
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This amendment was very much against the interests of Pakistan. “If 
the Ghana amendment was accepted it might lead to harassment of Pakistani 
Naval vessels along the Indian coast. Keeping out of the twelve-mile zone... 
would create navigation difficulties because from that distance the coast is hardly 
visible. In view of the 3,000 mile long voyage from West to East Pakistan the 
warships clause if voted would pose infinite problems for Pakistani marines.”! 


The Ghanian amendment was afterwards withdrawn. 2 


The Canadian-United States joint proposal came before the full Con- 
ference. A ten-nation proposal was also moved “ which would have left the 
width of the territorial sea in abeyance but would have granted a 12-mile zone 
of exclusive fishing rights ’’.3 


The joint Canadian United States proposal failed to get a two-thirds majori- 
ty. The vote was 54 in favour, 28 against and 5 abstentions.4 The 10-nation 
resolution also failed to get a majority. The Second United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea concluded its work without bringing about a compromise 
in the conflicting views of certain States. 


Although, the efforts of the International Lew Commission and the two 
United Nations Conferences on the Law of the Sea, did not result in an agree- 
ment about the breadth of the territorial sea, these deliberations have contri- 
buted a great deal towards uniformity in the general attitude of States towards 
those important matters. 


It has now become a rule of international law that if the shores of a State 
conform to a definite pattern, more or less similar to that of the Norwegian 
Coast, such a State can resort to the practice of drawing baselines from points 
outside the main land domain. In these circumstances these baselines will be 
the base, rather than the traditional low water mark, from which the length of 
the territorial sea will be measured. Similarly it now seems settled that inter- 
national law allows and the practice of States concedes an extension of the 
breadth of the territorial sea upto six nautical miles. 


Parallel to the concept of the territorial sea, there has developed the con- 
cept of contiguous zones for fishery jurisdiction and enforcing customs, fiscal 











1 Dawn, Karachi, 25 April, 1960. 

2 United Nations Press Release, L/894, 25 April, 1960. 
3 Ibid., L/893, 22 April, 1960. 
4 Ibid., L/898, 26 April, 1960. 
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or sanitary regulations. Mr. Arthur H. Dean, the leader of the United States 
Delegation to the two United Nations Conferences on the Law of the Sea has 
remarked : “‘There seems little chance of confusion between the powers of a 
coastal State in its territorial sea and its contiguous zone. The later serves 
extremely restricted purposes and remains part of the high seas.” ! The propos- 
ed Ghanian amendment to the joint Canadian-United States proposal required 
a prior notification to a State if the vessels of another State intended to pass 
through its contiguous zone.2, This amendment, if carried, would have given 
to the contiguous zone some attributes of the territorial sea. Although the 
amendment was withdrawn, it gave an indication of a tendency in some States 
to regard the concept of contiguous zones as a half-way compromise between 
those States who wanted a greater, and those who desired a lesser, breadth of 
the territorial sea. If this trend persists, the dividing line between the two 
concepts may become blurred. 





1 The Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea, American Journal of International Law, 
October, 1958. 

2 DOCUMENT A/CONF. 19/L. 10, Official Records of the Second United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea. 
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PAKISTAN’S RELATIONS WITH THE U.S.S.R. 


In the early years of independence, Pakistan and the Soviet Union, 
separated by a few miles of Afghanistan’s Wakhan corridor, were thousands of 
miles apart. Centuries of domination by Great Britain over the sub-continent 
had resulted in cutting the bonds that existed between it and Central Asia. 
The distance between Lahore and Moscow, Peshawar and Tashkent was mea- 
sured through London, where the relations of the British Indian Empire with the 
rest of the world were decided. The very rationale of the creation of Pakistan 
seemed to be repugnant to close cooperation between it and the Soviet Union. 
The abnormal circumstances in which Pakistan found itself after coming into 
existence led it to its alliance with the United States for succour and security. 
Moscow looked at this alliance from the point of view of the cold war and the 
Soviet Union and Pakistan further drifted apart. The period following the 
‘U-2’ incident was the darkest in Pakistan-Soviet relations. | However 
attempts are being currently made for improving relations between the two 
countries. 


It was not until 1948 that both the countries agreed to exchange diplomatic 
missions. Still the appointment of ambassadors was delayed. On 21 Novem- 
ber 1949, an announcement was made in Karachi that M. Ivan Nikolaevich 
Bakulin, Soviet Ambassador to Afghanistan from 1943 to 1947 would be 
appointed to Pakistan. The Soviet Embassy at Kabul had traditionally been 
the centre of Soviet anti-imperialist activities in India. Soviet military and 
other material help to North Western tribesmen was a source of great discomfort 
to the British. As such the appointment of Mr. Bakulin to Pakistan was of 
considerable significance. But the Ambassador-designate could not take up 
his post; instead former Counsellor at the Soviet Embassy in London was 
appointed. He arrived in Karachi on 15 March 1950. Announcement of 
Pakistan’s first ambassador to Moscow was made in Karachi on 30 October 
1949. As a contrast India and the Soviet Union established embassies on 28 
June 1947. By the time Pakistan and the Soviet Union had exchanged envoys, 
several trade and other agreements had been reached between India and the 
Soviet Union and were being implemented. Nehru had appointed his sister 
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to Moscow. Britons of the standing of Sir Percival Griffiths were worried 
because “the danger of Communism was not realised at all in Delhi.” ! 


Pakistan’s relations with the Soviet Union started to grow after the 
exchange of envoys. In 1949, the Soviet Union extended an invitation to 
Liaquat Ali Khan to visit that country. The invitation caused flutter in western 
countries particularly Great Britain. Britons saw in it a lifting of the clouds 
on the political horizon in Pakistan.2 It was believed that ‘‘ Pakistan. ., 
would prefer to be a satellite of Russia than submit to Hindu domination.”3 
There was much jubiliation in Pakistan. ‘“* People generally were almost hys- 
terical with delight.” The announcement of the invitation and its acceptance 
was made by the Foreign Minister at a press conference on June 8, 1949. Dawn 
commented: “ .. . the fact is now well-understood in the most important 
chancellories of the world that we want to be friendly with all, to live in peace 
with everyone and to make our utmost contribution to the peace and prosperity 
of the world.”’5 In its opinion the widening relations of Pakistan would be 
good for all mankind. Pakistan and the Muslim world might help to provide 
the much-needed bridge over the gap between the West and the East. Khan 
Abdul Qayum Khan, Premier of the strategic North West Frontier Province 
called the proposed visit as a great event. Hesaid: ‘A free and a sovereign 
state such as ours could not possibily carry on without contacts with the 
U.S.S.R. ’’6 


“Russia is with us” was a typical headline in Urdu newspapers.’ 
To Liaquat Ali Khan, his proposed visit was “‘ a friendly visit to a neigh- 
bouring country’. He expressed the hope that it would result in good for both 
Russia and Pakistan. No date was fixed but the Prime Minister said: “I 
hope to avail myself of the invitation as early as possible.”® He never did. 
In 1950, he went on an official visit to the United States. 


Why did not Pakistan, a close neighbour of the Soviet Union, choose 
to strengthen its relations with that country ? It had invited Liaquat Ali Khan 
to visit Moscow. Instead he went to Washington. Why? A group study 
of the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs published in 1956 observes : 





1 The Asiatic Review, “‘ Conditions in India and Pakistan Today ’’, London, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 166, p. 969. 

2, 3 and 4 Sir William Barton, ‘*‘ Pakistan’s Claim to Kashmir ”’, Foreign Affairs, New 
York, Vol. 28, No. 2, January 1950, p. 307. 

5 Dawn, Karachi, 9 June 1949. 

6 Ibid., 10 June 1949. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Thid., 11 June 1949. 
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“There are important divergences of outlook between Pakistan, with its Islamic 
background, and the Soviet Union with a background of Marxism which is 
atheistic. Pakistan had noticed the subservience which was forced upon the al- 
lies of the Soviet Union, and as we have seen, independence had been won after 
too profound a struggle for its loss to be risked. Furthermore, there was the 
question whether Russia could supply the aid, both material and technical, 
which Pakistan so urgently required. For these reasons an alliance between 
the two countries was, ab initio, improbable.”! It could be argued that Pakis- 
tan’s next door neighbour Afghanistan is also Muslim. Its relationship with 
Russia since the October Revolution of 1917 has been almost smooth and since 
World War I, specially since the withdrawal of British supremacy over the sub- 
continent, it has been very cordial. In 1948, the basis of co-operation between 
the two countries was laid. If we examine it carefully, we shall find that 
Afghanistan’s case is substantially very different from Pakistan’s. Though a 
Muslim country, Afghanistan did not have the same political attitude 
towards Islam as Pakistan. An insight into Afghanistan’s attitude towards 
Islam is provided by the references made to the Arab-Afghan conflict 
during the early days of Islam in a booklet Aryana (Ancient Afgha- 
nistan), recently published by the Afghan Bureau of Information in 
London (printed by the Key Press Ltd., Hove, without date). The advent 
of Islam is acknowledged in this booklet to have helped Afghanistan gain 
its independence from the Persians (p. 23). Karan of Herat, who attempted 
to destroy Arab power in Seistan, is described as a ‘‘ leader” of the ‘‘ people 
of Afghanistan”. Arabs are called “invaders”. The dynasty of Tahir of 
Herat, “‘ who adopted a moderate policy towards the Caliphs of Baghdad ”’, 
is said ‘‘ to have pursued a policy contrary to the desire of the people, who were 
against the influence of the Caliphs of Baghdad”, which policy led to the 
overthrow of the Tahiri dynasty by Yakub Saffari. Saffari is eulogized for 
his policy of *‘ freedom from the influence of the Caliphs of Baghdad ”’, and 
reintroducing Dari in place of the Arabic (p. 26). As a contrast, Arab expan- 
sion in India has been looked upon by the Muslims of India throughout their 
history as an achievement of Islam, as symbolic of the glory of their faith. 


In passing, it would be interesting to note that the rulers of the areas now 
comprised in Afghanistan played one Muslim power against the other, 
e.g. the Abbasides against the Omayyads. Pakistan on the other hand was the 
fulfilment of a long cherished dream to establish a homeland for Muslims 





1 Pakistan Horizon, Vol. 1X, No. 1, March 1956, p. 46. 
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and to recapture the glory of Islam. Foreign policy and relations are a pro- 
jection of country’s attitudes. In those early days of its life, it was unthinkable 
for Pakistan to take any step which might appear to compromise the essentials 
of its policies. Again the Afghans had experience of dealing with Russia, 
The presence of British in India had no doubt’ helped them to follow a policy of 
playing up one power against the other. After the withdrawal of the British 
there was another power now i.e. the United States which was pitched against 
Russia on a global level. Pakistan for its part had experience of the West. 
In fact, though it felt somewhat betrayed, it had emerged victorious in the strug- 
gle of freedom, and had thwarted British designs to impose Hindu majority rule 
on it. The United States had much in common with Britain. Pakistanis felt 
that they knew how to deal with the West. Relations with Russia were a leap 
in the dark. Lastly there was the question of the ability of Russia to deliver the 
goods that Pakistan needed. Afghanistan itself needed aid. But it was under 
no compelling necessity to catch up with a neighbour like India. Pakistan 
which had separated from India was constantly conscious of India’s pace of 
advancement. One of the arguments for the creation of Pakistan had been 
that Muslims had been left far behind economically and otherwise by a com- 
bination of Hindu and British forces. It was hoped that liberation from this 
domination will bring about economic uplift of the Muslim regions. As such, 
aid was not only needed urgently but also in bulk. The Soviet Union was not 
then known for its potentiality to provide that aid. 


The invitation to Liaquat Ali Khan as a manifestation of the Soviet 
Union’s desire to have friendly relations with Pakistan has to be considered in 
the light of history. Even in the first years of its existence, when the Soviet 
Union was coping with a civil war, the Council of People’s Commissars appealed 
to the “‘ Muslims of the East, Turks, Arabs and Hindus ”’ to drive out the im- 
perialists and help the Russian revolution.! Afghanistan and Persia were 
pampered. The former was even offered by Lenin “military aid against 
England ’’2 The Soviet Union entered in 1921 into a treaty of relationship 
with both of these countries, who are now Pakistan’s neighbours. However, 
attempts were made to establish a Soviet Republic of Gilan in 1920-21. In spite 
of an agreement to the contrary with Great Britain of March 16, 1921, the 








1 Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy. Selected and edited by Jane Degras, Oxford 
University Press, Vol. I, pp. 15-17. 


2 Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
Vol. I, p. 286. 
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Soviet Government supported revolutionary activities in the sub-continent. 
Training centres for revolutionary activities in the sub-continent were established 
at Tashkent and Samarkand. Through its representatives at Kabul the Soviet 
Government sent arms and money to the North Western tribes. Russians in 
Teheran were also very actively concerned in revolutionary activities in the sub- 
continent. 


The Third International having high hopes about the Communist struggle 
in India, established an Islamic and Indian Section, with the purpose of directing 
revolutionary activities in the sub-continent. About the time of the Lucknow 
Pact, Lenin appealed for the unity of the Muslim and non-Muslim communities 
in India. Muslims of the sub-continent were asked to wake up to the achieve- 
ment of the predominantly Muslim regions of Central Asia—the outposts of the 
new culture—for inspiration. It was in this background that Ribbentrop in 1939 
offered an outlet for “ possible Soviet aspirations in the direction of British 
India.”! In the agreement which Soviets made with Germany it was provided 
that ‘‘ the area south of Batum and Baku in the general direction of the Persian 
Gulf is recognized as the centre of the aspirations of the Soviet Union.”2 This 
refusal to include in the agreement a recognition of Soviet aspirations in the sub- 
continent is very significant. The Soviet Union it seems, did not wish to take 
over any of the areas of the sub-continent. In all probability, the Soviet aim 
here was the success of a Communist revolution in India and emergence of a 
unified, strong, pro-Soviet Indian State like the one that later came into being 
in China. Hence the Soviet condemnation of Muslim League in 1940 for dis- 
rupting “the front of struggle of the Indian people for its independence.’’3 
However, later when the Pakistan movement became much stronger, and appro- 
ached its actual final stage, ‘‘ the Soviet view was carefully neutral.”* But 
when the partition took place it was declared to be “‘ the result of a deal of the 
Indian bourgeoisie and landlords with English imperialism.”5 It may be pointed 
out that a Soviet authority on Asia, E. Zhukov, declared that for the Muslim 
masses Pakistan had a meaning different from what it had for the reactionary 
League leadership.6 The recognition of Pakistan, when it became an 
actuality was a recognition of regional particularism in the sub-continent. 





1 & 2 Nazi-Soviet Documents 1939-41, Edited by R. J. Sontag and J. S. Beddie, Department 
of State, 1948, pp. 251-257. 

3 V. Bushevich and A. Dyakov, cited by Gene D. Overstreet and Marshall Windmiller in 
Communism in India, University of California Press, Berkley, 1959, p. 188. 

4Overstreet and Windmiller, ibid. p. 227. 
5 Ibid., p. 256. 
6 Ibid., p. 254. 
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As we have seen, the estabiishment of Pakistan was not favoured by the 
Soviet Union. But that was true of other powers too. Both the blocs were 
used to seeing an undivided India and wished to fit it into their future plans, 
Fromthe point of view of Pakist2n-Soviet relations, vacillating Soviet attitude 
toward Nehru, Indian National Congress and India is of great importance, 
That some time Nehru and Gandhi were painted as heroes of anti-imperialist 
movement, and at other times just the opposite, shows clearly that there does 
not exist any affinity between the Soviet and Indian Congress movement and 
leadership. The Sovicts changed their attitude from time to time according as 
became necessary. In that respect they have demonstrated much flexibility, 
At the time of partition, the Nehru Government was gravely vulnerable. The 
same was true of Pakistan. The Soviets expected that the sub-continent would 
be Balkanized. Hence, their sanction of an all out anti-capitalist war, which 
meant a war on the two Central Governments of India and Pakistan. Pakis- 
tani delegates, along with those from other South and South East Asian count- 
ries, and the Russian guests, attended the South East Asia Youth Conference 
held in Calcutta in 1948. Whatever the exact nature of Russia’s relations with 
India in early 1948, it is significant that the belief prevailed at that time that 
in context of Kashmir dispute “India had most to hope whether in terms of 
mediation or even of the veto, from Soviet Russia and its her satellites.1” 1948 
was acrucial year. That year Communist parties throughout South and South 
East Asia took to the revolutionary path. Soviet authorities on Asia estimated 
that the Governments of the two sub-continental countries “‘are beoming moreand 
more isolated from their masses,”’ and “‘ are becoming tools of imperialists”. 
Communists activities were intensified in Hyderabad, West Bengal, Andhra, 
and Tripura. It was in March 1948, that the offices and organizations of the 
Communist Party of India were divided into the Communist Party of India and 
the Communist Party of Pakistan. Communists had not been able to make 
inroads into the Muslim League as they had into the Indian National Congress. 
However, they intensified their activities in a semi-clandestine way and through 
front groups. Agreement between the Soviet Union and Pakistan to exchange 
diplomatic missions also took place in 1948. It would secm that both the Con- 
munist Party of India and the Sovict Union recognised the reality of the parti- 
tion quite sometime after it took place. Perhaps there is also some further 
significance in the timing of the creation of a separate Communist Party for 


1 Alan Campbell-Johnson, Mission with Mountbatten, Robert Hale Ltd., London, 195], 
p. 287. 


2 Cited Overstreet and Windmiller, op. cit., p. 281. 
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Pakistan and Russia’s agreement to exchange missions. The Soviets intensified 
their activitics in the Middle East just after World War I]. Attcmpts were 
made to establish separatist regimes in Iranian Azerbaijan and claims were laid 
to Turkish territory. Nearer the sub-continent, much attention was paid to 
Afghanistan and to the regions to the north of Kaskmir. In June 1946, when 
all the signs were present for the withdrawal of the British power from the 
sub-continent, a Soviet-Afghan Fronticr Treaty was signed regarding the vexed 
Oxus frontier question. It created a Soviet-Afghan border commission for the 
demarcation of the exact boundary between them. The Treaty was to pave 
way for closer relations between the two countries. On 29 September, 1948 a 
treaty was signed in Tashkent settling all points of the dispute. Afghanistan 
got several islands in the Amu Darya (Oxus River). On the trade side there 
was a new agreement in 1947, for the expansion of trade between the two 
countries. In July 1950, a four-year agreement was concluded. The Russian 
trade office was enlarged in 1951 and the trade between the two countries 
started increasing. It may be mentioned that by this time the current phase 
of association between Soviet diplomacy and its economic policies had started. 
The traditional Soviet trade policy of balancing the exports with the minimum 
imports essential for planning and development had been challenged by 
its leading economist V. E. Motlyev. According tc him Soviet foreign trade 
should be “‘ a means of developing and strengthening friendly tics end close 
collaboration with a number of countries, and a means of facilitating their 
developments in a direction which corresponds both to the interests of those 
countries and to the interests of the Soviet Union.”! Its acceptance in 1948 
resulted in the shift from military to economic and trade activity. The July 
1950 Soviet-Afghan trade agreement was in pursuance of this new offensive. 


In the areas to the north of Kashmir the pace of the construction of 
roads and railways was accelerated. Serious attention was given to the region 
in the Soviet Five-Year plans. Opening up of these remote areas was speeded 
up. Communist victory in China further intensified the proccss. By 1950 not 
only the exploration of minerals was undertaken cn a big scale but construction 
of airfields near the Sinkiang-Kashmir-Russia border was started. The histo- 
rical pressure from the north on southern Asia was at it again. 


However, until 1949, when Liaquat Ali Khan received the invitacion 


a — by Arslan Humbharaci, Middle Fast Indictment, Robert Hale Limited, Londor, 
yp. 207. 
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blocs. A section of opinion believes that Liaquat Ali Khan manoeuvred the 
invitation as “‘ a move on the political chessboard : the United States had invited 
Nehru to pay her a visit, and, fearing that America would be captivated by 
Nehru’s charm, Liaquat Ali Khan applied shock tactics by arranging his invi- 
tation from Kremlin.” ! That may or may not have been so. The significant thing 
is that Liaquat Ali Khan’s visit to the United States turned out to be a very 
successful one and laid the foundation of binding relations tetween Pakistan and 
the United States. But Liaquat Ali Khan even then had no intention of having 
exclusive relations with the United States. While he was there, he repeatedly 
said that through better relations with the Soviet Union Pakistan could gain 
much in fields like agriculture. Later developments thwarted normal growth 
of relationship between Pakistan and the Soviet Union. There was the Rewal- 
pindi conspiracy case as a result of which two top ranking Pakistani Cer munists 
were jailed. It was rumoured that through these Communist leaders the cons- 
pirators were to appeal to a foreign power for assisiance, in case their attcmpt to 
seize power and attack Kashmir should involve them in a rhysical conflict with 
India. Before Liaquat’s assassination in October 1951 the Soviet Union had 
openly come out for India on Kashmir. In January that year Mr. Jacob Malik 
wanted the fate of Kashmir to be decided by the Kashmir Constituent Assembly, 
a body formed by the then pro-Indian Shaikh Abdullah to entrench Indian 
hold on thestate. That year Pakist2n also found itself in great economic straits 
which necessitated foreign assistance. That assistance came from quarters 
other than the Soviet Union. 


The United States was the first country to offer economic aid to Pakistan 
which it did in November 1950. An agreement signed in February 1951 pro- 
vided for the interchange of technical knowledge and skills, the scope of this 
agreement was extended in October 1951. But during 1950-51, the years of com- 
modity boom in Pakistan, ‘Pakistanis were inclined to turn their noses up at 
foreign aid: They were fully conscious that they needed technical assistance 
and capital goods, but they were in a position of being able to pay for all their 
requirements.”2 The year 1952 was different. The period that followed saw 
the country hitting the rock bottom of its economic resources. Liaquat’s assas- 
sination deprived Pakistan of political stability. The personalities that now 








1F,M. Innes, ‘The Political Outlook in Pakistan’, Pacific Affairs, Richmand, Va., De 
cember 1953, p. 311. Innes, a former Member of the Indian Civil Service, was adviser to the 
Pakistan Central Commercial Committee. 


2 Ibid., p. 314. 
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emerged were neither as competent as those which had guided the destinies thus 
far, nor had they the broader historical perspective of Liaquat Ali Khan, nor 
perhaps were they charged with his intensity of patriotic zeal. 


On the international scene, the cleavage between the East and West had 
widened and the stage was reached when the West was determined to dam the 
flooding tide of Communism by drawing a cordon sanitaire around the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union either under-estimated the role Pakistan could 
play in this connection, or wanted to let Pakistan choose its course however 
detrimental it might appear to be for the Soviet Union, for a clearing of the hori- 
zons in Pakistan in this manner would let Soviet Union carry out its anti-Pakistan 
policies and fit them into its designs for South Asia and Afghanistan. Nothing 
positive seems to have been done by the Soviet Union to prevent Pakistan from 
joining the Western alliance system. There were no counter offers of aid or as- 
surances of security, for it was the search for security and aid which led Pakistan 
into the Western camp. It seems that Pakistan’s action suited the Soviet Union. 
It enabled the Soviet Union to bring India closer to its international thinking. 
The Soviet Union could clearly see that the power which would be most con- 
cerned with American aid to Pakistan would be India, and it knew that India 
had influence and prestige amongst Asian nations. It was in November 1953 
that rumours of American military aid to Pakistan got currency. In their wake 
came the outburst of Nehru, who warned that American military aid to Pakistan 
would “‘ bring the cold war to India ’s borders ” and would have “‘ far reaching 
consequences on the whole structure of things in South Asia.”! In December 
1953, India and the Soviet Union signed a five-year bilateral trade agreement. 
Amongst its provisions were supply of Russian heavy machinery and technical 
assistance to India. On 14 December, there were reports of an informal offer 
by the Soviet Ambassador for the sale of military equipment to India, in case 
the United States supplied arms to Pakistan. There were increasing contacts 
between New Delhi and Moscow and New Delhi and Peking. On December 
14,an announcement was made that the Government of India would send its 
engineers to China for the purpose of studying flood control. By the end of 
the month negotiations on Tibet were reopened. The Indian Government 
invited and paid for a Soviet cultural mission which visited India in January 
1954. Whereas, India’s relations with the Communists countries reached a new 
level, those with the United States fast deteriorated. The seven-year-old commer- 





1 The New York Times, New York, 16 November, 1953. 
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the se 
cial-air agreement with the United States was denounced on January 15, 1954, dutie: 
But by far the greatest advantage the Soviet Union got was the Indian concession apped 
to the Soviet Union’s strongest ally, China. Only a couple of months after the — — jstan 
actual announcement of United States military assistance to Pakistan (February 
25, 1954) India agreed to transfer to China, its properties in Tibet without any : 
return (April 29, 1954). This agreement was later to facilitate China’s total 1954, 
absorption of Tibet ana to pave the way for Chinese incursion into the Himalayas, in M 
On May 23, 1954 talks between V. K. Krishna Menon and Chou En Lai were the U 
started. On June 25 the Chinese Premier was in New Delhi. The culmination | bloc | 
of the talks that started between him and his Indian counterpart was the signing \ Sovie 
of the Panchshila or the Fiver Principles of peaceful co-existence. This agree- if 
ment afforded China the opportunity for stabilizing its position in Tibet, the patior 
Himalayas and the Sinkiang and gave respectibility to that power in South betwe 
East Asia. ' is dist 
* pres 
Gains were made by the Soviet Union not only in South and South East tion n 
Asia but also in the Middle East. Egypt was converted to neturalism by India and o 
and its Indian influence was felt throughout the region. The Soviet Union could ged si 
not have asked for anything better. the sc 
The diplomatic protests to Pakistan concerning acceptance of US. “i 
military assistance, in which the Soviet Union was joined by India and China, pane 
were designed to intensify cold war and not to influence Pakistan’s decision. Chine 
By November 1953, U. S. aid to Pakistan was public knowledge. It was at that the B 
time that the official Soviet protest to Pakistan was made. Ten days later | fo 
Afghanistan’s Ambassador to India declared his Government’s opposition to pete 
American aid to Pakistan. The emphasis in the Soviet protest note, which was i De 
a strong one, was on the establishment of American air bases and on Pakistan one 


being a party to the plans for the formation of a military bloc in the Middle Pakist 
East. It warned that “the Soviet Government could not regard with in- 





oie ; ; have | 
difference reports of negotiations between the United States and Pakistan 
concerning the establishment of American air bases in Pakistan nor reports that A 
Pakistan and U.S. Governments were negotiating on the question of Pakistan preser 


mm”) —— 


joining in plans to set up ‘a military aggressive bloc in the Middle East’. 
On December 19, Pakistan gave its reply. It denied that there had been nego- 
tiations for the establishment of American bases on Pakistani soil. It affirmed March 
that it is ‘‘the duty of the Pakistani Government to take every step to safeguard 
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1 Chronology of International Events and Documents, 19 November-2 December 1953, p. 710 | 
Supplement to The World Today, London, Vol. IX, No. 23. } 
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the security of Pakistan and in the discharge of this paramount duty and all other 
duties that fell upon the Government, to adopt and take such measures as may 
appear appropriate and adequate.” The Soviet Union was assured that Pak- 
istan “ would not take any step in hostility or unfriendliness to the USSR.” ! 


The Soviet Union was not satisfied with the Pakistani note. On 29 March 
1954, a second note of protest was handed over to the Pakistan Charge d’A ffaires 
in Moscow, repeating the charge that Pakistan had granted military bases to 
the United States. It was also stated that ‘including of Pakistan in the military 
bloc which is the tool of the aggressive forces of imperialism” would harm 
Soviet-Pakistan relations.? 


Later, when SEATO and the Baghdad Pact took shape Pakistan’s partici- 
pation in them was resented by the Soviet Union. A qualitative difference 
between the approach of the Soviet Union and that of China towards these pacts 
is discernable. According to the Soviet Premier, SEATO was aimed at the 
“ preservation and consolidation of colonialism, suppression of national libera- 
tion movements and interference in the affairs of the Chinese People’s Republic 
and other Asian countries.”3 To Chou En Lai, “certain big powers have drag- 
ged small countries into N.A.T.O. and S.E.A.T.O., which they established for 
the sole purpose of obtaining manpower and ensuring the setting up of new 
military springboards and bases, as well as to place the smaller countries in 
subordinate positions politically and economically......”.4 Moreover, when- 
ever Pakistan’s representatives tried to explain the meaning of SEATO to the 
Chinese leaders, they seemed to accept the explanation. This happened at 
the Bandung Conference as well as when Pakistan’s Ambassador, General 
Raza, was taking leave of China after completing his term there. On the 
contrary official protest notes from the Soviet Union have been regularly sent 
to Pakistan. Its journal, like Red Star and newspapers like Pravada have 
systematically accused Pakistan of granting to the United States air bases on 
Pakistani territory. All official and unofficial accusations of this character 
have been categorically denied by the Government of Pakistan. 


As late as April 1958, i.e., a few months before the coming to power of the 
present regime in Pakistan, the Soviet Union sent a note to the Government 





1 Dawn, Karachi, 20 December 1953. 


2 Chronology of International Events and Documents, op. cit., Vol. 10, No. 7, 18-31 
March 1954, p. 220. 


3 The Statesman, New Delhi, 13 May, 1955. 


2.8 4G. M. Kahin, The Asian-African Conference, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1956, 
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of Pakistan regretting that the relations between the two countries were far from 
satisfactory. The responsibility for that was laid on Pakistan. It was alleged 
that Pakistan being a member of military political alliances hostile to the Soviet 
Union, such as CENTO and SEATO, had allowed the United States to cons- 
truct grounds for guided missiles and rockets, military installations and runways 
capable of entertaining modern bombers. It was stated that since Pakistan 
did not possess these weapons, the facilities it had provided would be utilized 
by the U.S.A. and other major partners of Pakistan. A further allegation was 
made that at the Ankara Conference of CENTO Pakistan had asked for atomic 
and rocket weapons. Finally Pakistan was warned that in view of its geogra- 
phical proximity to the Soviet Union ‘‘ grave consequences ”’ will inevitably 
await Pakistan “if its territory will be allowed to be used for the establishment 
of military bases with the purpose of using them against the Soviet Union and 
other peace-loving countries.’’ It concluded with the final warning that “in 

\case of aggressive actions against the USSR the latter will be forced to use all 
the means at its disposal to launch a counter-blow upon the aggressor, as well as 
upon the aggressor’s bases in foreign countries,””! 


The Pakistani reply dated 24 May 1958, denied construction and existence 
of landing sites for missiles on Pakistani soil. It denied that Pakistan had 
made any mention of atomic weapons at the Ankara meeting of CENTO. It 
reiterated that CENTO and SEATO were defensive alliances, and that Pakistan 
was trying to make aggression against it unprofitable. It pointed out that 
“* the USSR has all types of military bases and weapons on her territory, some 
of them in close proximity to Pakistan...... **. It significantly added : “‘ It needs 
to be mentioned that the exercise of the right of veto by the Soviet in the Security 
Council of the United Nations to frustrate the solution of certain disputes has 
prevented the improvement of relations between nations in the region and has 
contributed to the maintenance of tension and lack of security....... The parti- 
san attitude shown by the Soviet Union in recent years is so potently divorced 
from the merits of the [Kashmir] case and from all principles of justice and 
equity that it has created great bitterness and disappointment in Pakistan, in 
Kashmir, and indeed throughout the Muslim world. Is it too much to expect 
that the righteous aspirations of the people of Jammu and Kashmir will meet 
with understanding on the part of the great Soviet Union......... 2. 


—t 





1 Dawn, Karachi, 25 May, 1958. 
2 Ibid. 
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The other arm of the Soviet Union’s pincer movement against Pakistan 
ie. Afghanistan, was referred to in Pakistan’s reply to the Soviet Aide Memoire 
of 26 December 1958, regarding negotiations for a bilateral agreement between 
Pakistan and the United States. The Soviet Union had said that the agreement 
“ cannot but infringe the interests of the Soviet Union’s security.”’ The warning 
to Pakistan of “‘ possible consequences ’’ was repeated. Pakistan in its reply of 
12 January 1959, declared that the agreement was of a defensive nature in fur- 
therance of collective security and not meant to be a threat to anyone’s security. 
The Pakistani reply referred to the Soviet Union’s activities in the countries 
adjacent to Pakistan. It said that the Soviet Union was supplying arms, cons- 
tructing airfields and other military installations and building roads in those 
countries. But as it was the sovereign right of independent countries to bolster 
up their defence capacity Pakistan did not object to this build up nor regarded 
it as an infringement of its interest or security.! 


While for the purpose of cold war, the Soviet Union opposed from the 
very beginning Pakistan’s participation in the military pacts, marked hostility 
towards Pakistan was shown from 1955 onward.2 The year 1955 will remain 
significant in the history of the Middle East and South Asia. In that year for the 
first time, since the end of World War II, the monopoly of the West for the 
supply of arms and productive capital to these areas was broken by the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union came out, as Walter Lipmann has put it, with “‘a 
Soviet adpatation of our [American] Marshall Plan, Point Four and mutual 
aid programmes”3 In the psychological war for the battle of minds of the 
nations of these areas the Soviet Union adopted Pavlovian techniques of re- 
ward and punishment. A breakthrough was made and Asian nations were 
dramatically shown the gains they could get from Soviet friendship and the 
loss they would incur from Soviet opposition. 


In a departure from its previous rather neutral stand on the Kashmir 
issue between India and Pakistan and on the differences between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, the Soviet Union openly and forcefully took sides against Pakis- 





1 Dawn, Karachi, 13 January, 1959. 


2 See James W. Spain “‘ Military Assistance to Pakistan ”, reprinted from the American 
Political Science Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, September 1954, p. 747 “‘...... the decision to 
support Pakistan was worked out almost entirely during the oe te November 1, 1953 to Feb- 
tuary 25, 1954”. Soviet journals started giving enough space to Pakistan’s proposed affilia- 
tions with the Middle East Command much earlier. New Times, Moscow, (No. 6 of 4 February, 
1953) described the proposals as an “ imperialist intrigue ” to involve the country in military 
ventures. Emphasis was then given to the opposition in Pakistan to these proposals. 


3“ Today and Tomorrow ”’, Dawn, Karachi, 15 December, 1955. 
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tan. The Soviet Union had succeeded in gaining the friendship of several 
Arab states whom it was now supplying with arms and capital. It was gaining 
ground in Afghanistan and had achieved identity of attitude in international 
affairs with India. Moreover India’s neutrality was accepted in nationalist 
Arab countries. The Soviet Union’s veto which blocked the emancipation of 
Kashmir Muslims, might perhaps in the past have created a serious strain in the 
Soviet Union’s relations with other Muslim countries. It might also have dis. 
pleased Soviet sympathisers in Pakistan. However the Soviet Union’s gains 
in the Middle East and Asia enabled it to conduct from a new position of strength 
its relations with Asian nations, whose policies did not suit to its interest. Pak- 
istan was one such nation. 


During their ‘spectacular tour through India”! in the winter of 1955-56, 
and their visit to Kabul, Khrushchev and Bulganin vigorously supported 
both India and Afghanistan against Pakistan. Not only that, the very creation 
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of Pakistan was attributed to manipulations of imperialists. Khrushchev, in | 


a speech in Srinagar said : “ If I may, I should like to state my opinion generally 
concerning the division of India into two states. We, the friends of India, 
were convinced that the imperialist forces succeeded in dividing India into two 
parts : India and Pakistan. Before the Indian people won the independence 
of their country, India was united. It was not in the interest of the peoples of 
India that India was divided. But precisely for this reason, passions were kin- 
died over the different religions of the peoples of India, though religion has 
never been the chief consideration when any state was established.”2 How- 
ever, he later said that partition “‘ is a decided issue ’’ and “‘ it is scarcely neces- 
sary now to redraw their boundaries, as certain powers would like to do. We 
know that changes of frontiers are always a painful process and involve blood- 
shed.”3 This was directed towards Kashmir. Khrushchev was more explicit 
in the latter part of his speech. He said : “‘ That Kashmir is one of the states of 
the Republic of India has been decided by the people of Kashmir.”’4 It is worth 
noting that Khrushchev claimed that the Soviet Union maintained ‘‘ an impar- 
tial and objective attitude to the Kashmir issue’? and that India was fully 
cognizant of the national aspirations of the Kashmiri people.5 Of course the 
Russian leaders knew fully well that India was defying the Security Council’s 





_ 1 a Talbot and S. L. Poplai, India and America, Harper and Brothers, New York, 
> P. 04. 


2* Documents ’, New Times, Moscow, No. 52, 22 December, 1955, p. 26. 
3 & 4 Ibid., p. 27. 
5 Ibid., p. 26. 
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resolutions for holding a fair and free plebiscite in the state and that the Bakshi 
Government, like its predecessor the Abdullah Government, imposed by India, 
was not representative of the people of Kashmir. However, this unequivocal 
support to India was given by Khrushchev in recognition of India having “‘ com- 
mon views on very many international issues with the Soviet Union”!. It was 
also a warning to India that the Soviet support was conditional to India’s sup- 
port to the Soviet Union on matters concerning it.2 He said : “ Just as we do 
not interfere in the internal affairs of India, so India does not interfere in our 
internal affairs ’’.3 


However while referring to Soviet Union’s good neighbourly and friendly 
relations with Afghanistan the desire was expressed “‘ to have similar relations 
with Pakistan ’’.4 Alarm was plainly shown over Pakistan’s policy of “‘ close- 
ness with American monopoly circles” and sanctioning “‘ the establishment 
of American military bases on its territory—that is in close proximity to the 
borders of the Soviet Union.”5 The tenor of Khrushchev’s speech showed that 
Pakistan could expect a different treatment at the hands of Soviet Union if there 
was a departure from its established policies. 


While in Kabul, Marshal Bulganin, forgetting what he had said a few 
days earlier in Srinagar about the redrawing of boundaries and the bloodshed 
it brings in its wake, declared the Soviet Union’s support to Afghanistan’s 
Pakhtoonistan irredenta. The Foreign Minister of Pakistan observed : “ It is 
extraordinary that while Bulganin is prepared to give the right of self-determina- 
tion to the frontier tribesmen who are part and parcel of the sovereign state of 
Pakistan and who never wanted it, he denies the same right to the people of 
Kashmir who are struggling for it.” Bulganin’s approach was pragmatic and 
based on disapproval of Pakistan’s participation in the Baghdad Pact which 





1 New Times, op cit. p. 27. 

2 Whereas the Soviet leaders noted during their tour of Kashmir ‘‘ How greatly the 
Kashmir people rejoice in their national liberation, regarding their territory as an integral part 
of the Republic of India’, and that they were deeply convinced that “the people of Kashmir 
will adjust their affairs to the end without outside interference”, it was remarked “ that ques- 
tion will be decided according to the wishes of the people of Kashmir themselves.” It is ob- 
vious that the Soviet leaders did not really consider the Kashmir issue totally settled. See also 
Bulganin’s statement made at the press conference in Delhi, 14 December, 1955. Jbid., p. 32. 


3 Ibid., p. 27. 
4 Thid., p. 28. 
5 Ibid., p. 27. 
6 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 18 December, 1955. 
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the Soviet leaders believed to be ‘‘ spearhead against the Soviet Union”.! They 
wanted to weaken that Pact and hoped that it would ‘ burst like a soap bubble’, 
and disappear leaving nothing ‘ but an unpleasant memory ’’2. 


That the Soviet leaders were not dead set against the holding of a plebiscite 
in Kashmir, nor considered the matter closed, was hinted at by the Deputy 
Prime Minister of the Soviet Union, Mr. Mikoyan, when he visited Karachi 
to participate in the Republic Day celebrations in March 1956. When asked 
for his opinion on Kashmir, he repliea that “‘ the future of Kashmir was not for 
us to decide. That is for the poeople of Kashmir to decide.” 3 He expressed a 
different opinion when he was later in New Delhi. Bewildered the Indian week- 
ly Eastern Economist commented: “......... the USSR is prepared to play an 
equally generous and captivating role as a suitor in both countries. In a sense 
India had lost her favoured position with the USSR, since the same advances 
are now being made to Pakistan.’’4 


Promise of reward followed reprimanding. In February 1956, the same 
Marshal Bulganin offered Pakistan Soviet technical knowledge of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. He also said : “‘ There is a sufficient possibility for 
mutually beneficial economic co-operation between the Soviet Union and Pak- 
istan.”>5 Then there was the offer to construct a steel mill in Pakistan, similar 
to the one the Soviet Union built in India.6 It came from the Soviet Foreign 
Minister at the Republic Day reception at the Pakistan Embassy in Moscow. 
On 27 June 1956 Pakistan and the Soviet Union signed a trade agreement. It 
provided for payments to be made in Pakistani rupee. The Soviet Union ap- 
pointed a trade representative in Karachi and opened a show room. 


While efforts were being made for increasing trade and commercial re- 
lations, there was a set back in the political sphere. After five years, the Kash- 
mir case was taken back to the Security Council. The Council reaffirmed its 
previous resolutions on the issue and reminded both the parties to the dispute 
that the final disposition of the State of Jammu and Kashmir should be accord- 
ing to the will of the people of that state expressed through a fair and impartial 
plebiscite conducted under the supervision of the United Nations. The Soviet 





1 New Times, Moscow, p. 27. 

2 Ibid., p. 28. 

3 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 26 March, 1956. 

4 The Eastern Economist, New Delhi, 30 March, 1956. 
5 Dawn, Karachi, 27 February 1956. 

6 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 25 March, 1956. 
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Union abstained on this resolution. Later when a resolution sponsored by 
Australia, Cuba, the United States and the United Kingdom indicating the 
action that Security Council should take in the matter, was voted upon, the 
Soviet Union vetoed it, “‘largely on account of the reference to the United 
Nations force.”! It may be pointed out that the Hungarian question was then 
being discussed in the world organisation. The Indian attitude to that question 
called for the gratitude of the Soviet Union. Also at that time the Soviet Union 
could not give its support to what might be interpreted as United Nations 
intervention in theinternal affairs of acountry. The Soviet Union had resisted 
United Nations intervention in Hungary. The Soviet veto was extremely dis- 
appointing to Pakistan and it brought the differences between the two countries 
once again to the surface. 


Mention ought to be made of the fact that the resolution of 21 February 
1957 requesting the President of the Security Council to examine with the Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan, any proposals likely to help solution of the 
Kashmir dispute was not vetoed by the Soviet Union though that power abstain- 
ed from casting its vote. 


Attempts to develop commercial and trade relations between the Soviet 
Union and Pakistan go back to 1951. Trade negotiations were started, but 
not much progress was made. A barter agreement was signed in 1952. It pro- 
vided for the exchange of 150,000 tons of wheat from the Soviet Union for 
22,000 tons of jute and 13,000 bales of cotton from Pakistan. A delegation of 
industrialists and businessmen visited the Soviet Union in 1954. As the result 
of a trade agreement concluded in 1956, there was relatively increased business 
between the two countries in 1957 and 1958. Transactions worth about twenty 
million rupees were made in 1957 and the figure for contracts during the fol- 
lowing seven months of 1958 rose to about twenty-four million rupees. 


Apart from business intercourse between the two countries exchange of 
several delegations of writers, scientists, doctors, economists, artists and par- 
liamentarians took place. But these exchanges, though helped in creating a 
climate conducive to the development of mutual relations, failed to obliterate 
prejudices and suspicions resulting from deeply rooted ideological and 
Political differences. To the Russians visiting Pakistan, this country’s difficul- 
ties of development were due to its deep involvement with the Western Powers. 


Ccteseeseenea 





1987, +. Sarwar Hasan, ‘ Kashmir before the Security Council’, Pakistan Horizon, March 
»P. 31. 
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The opinions they expressed about Pakistan on their return home were often 
uncomplimentary and critical. Pakistanis showed concern about the Muslims 
of the Soviet Union and drew the attention of their hosts to what their un 
Marxist minds regarded as another form of exploitation such as they themselves 
had suffered from under foreign rule. 


The present regime which came into power in Pakistan, in October 1958, 
has shown a desire for greater manoeuvrability in international relations, 


The regime enjoys more stability and public confidence than the previous | 


governments. Being essentially nationalistic in character and pragmatic in its 
approach, it aims at a policy which is conducive to the furtherance of national 
interests and which reflects the feelings of the people. The fact that the new 
government is headed by a soldier has made it conscious of Pakistan’s strategic 
position. While it declared its adhesion to Pakistan’s international commit 
ments, “‘which, as is well known, we have undertaken to safeguard the security 
of Pakistan and, as a peace-loving nation, to play our part in averting the danger 
of war from this troubled world ”’,! it also expressed a desire “‘ to have friendly 
relations with all nations”.? ‘ Political adventurers’ of the past were con- 
demned for creating ‘“‘bad blood and misunderstanding between us and coun- 
tries like the USSR, the UAR, and the People’s Republic of China.”3 It was 
categorically reiterated that Pakistan would continue to follow a policy its in- 
terests and geography demanded.* The intention of the new regime to con- 
tinue its alignment with the western nations implied a recognition of the exis- 
tence of the cold war on a global level and of the threat to the security of the 
country from its neighbours. But the regime did not believe that Pakistan’s 
military and ideological alignment with the West was by itself responsible 
for bad relations between Pakistan and the countries that were opposed to the 
Pacts. With such countries Pakistan’s relations were to be reviewed. Amongst 
them was the Soviet Union. 


As has been mentioned there were repeated Soviet offers of assistance 
to Pakistan. Mr. I. A. Benedictov, leader of the Soviet Parliamentary dele- 
gation to Pakistan said on 3 February 1958 that his country was ready to give 
economic and technical assistance to Pakistan. It could either be arranged on 
a bilatera! basis or worked though United Nations. The offer was mainly 





1, 2 and 3 President’s Proclamation of October 7, 1958, assuming total power in the 
country, Documents, Pakistan Horizon, December 1958, p. 305. 


4 Ibid. 
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in the field of agriculture, irrigation, control of floods and salination, pests and 
land erosion. It was repeated the following month by the Soviet Ambassador 
in Pakistan. Agricultural and other machinery was mentioned on a credit basis. 
The Soviet Union was said to be ready to help Pakistan in its foreign exchange 
situation by trading in its own currency and to assist Pakistan in the field of 
agriculture. A month after the change over in Pakistan, the Soviet Union 
offered assistance in the exploration of mineral resources including the much 
needed oil. Pakistan, in a significant departure from its previous stand, accept- 
ed this offer in August 1959. 


A definite change in the Soviet attitude towards Pakistan was noted after 
October 1958. The new Government of Pakistan was described as ‘‘very ener- 
getic” by the Soviet Ambassador.! He thought that there were many fields 
not yet explored in which his country and Pakistan could cooperate. He 
said : “‘ Only 10 per cent of the problems are controversial in nature, and on 
the remaining 90 per cent there is possibility of developing friendly relations’’.2 


Reviewing the trade policies of Pakistan, the Commerce Minister, Mr. 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, a trusted lieutenant of the President, disclosed in July 
1959 that ‘** special attention has been given to promoting trade with the USSR, 
the East European countries, including Yugoslavia and the Chinese Mainland ”’. 
He hoped to ‘‘ develop a regular trade relationship with these countries as 
other Commonwealth countries have developed.” 


The desire on the part of the Soviet Union and Pakistan to develop friendly 
relations coincided with the UN Senate’s drastic curtailment in the size of the 
military allocations proposed by President Eisenhower in that year’s budget. 
Democratic Senator Wayne Morse would not agree to give Pakistan any econo- 
mic aid, since he thought that would “fall into Russian hands if the Russian 
juggernaut decides to move.”’4 His remarks and those of others opposed to aid 
to Pakistan had their repercussions in Pakistan. In an interview published in 
the French newspaper Le Monde, the President of Pakistan disclosed that Pakis- 
tan may turn to ‘ other powers’ for help if the United States continued to 
underestimate Pakistan’s needs. He said : ‘‘ In the end these people will oblige 
ustodo so. We hope we will not have to do so but it isa question of the 





1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 13 June, 1959. 
2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., 12 July, 1959. 

4 Dawn, Karachi, 12 July, 1959. 
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instinct of self-preservation. One cannot indefinitely resist the people’s will, 
Besides, the camp opposed to the Americans attaches a great importance to 
our country both militarily and politically and persistently makes advances 
to us.”! The Pakistan Times in an editorial commented: “...... Our foreign 
aid requirements are vital and urgent, and we cannot be expected to wait in- 
definitely in the hope that opinion in America will eventually be persuaded to 
view our needs with greater sympathy and understanding. Some other states 
in a position to help have, in the recent past, repeatedly expressed their desire 
to give us substantial aid without political strings, and America should have no 
grouse if we turn to those countries to make up the shortfall between our needs 
and the aid available to us from our major allies.”2 


Progress was also made in cultural field. A Pakistani film “‘ Jago Hua 
Savera ’”’ (The Day is Dawning) was awarded a gold medal at the Moscow Inter- 
national Cinema Festival. However, Pakistan’s membership in the Pacts 
brought the usual criticism. Meetings of the Pact countries or joint exercises 
brought forth adverse press comments and charges of foreign bases on Pakis- 
tanisoil. In November 1959, the President disclosed that lately there has not 
been any air violations from the north and west which were quite frequent in the 
past.3 But the growing Russian influence in Afghanistan was viewed with 
concern and was brought up during Sardar Naim’s visit to Pakistan. The 
President warned the Western democracies that “‘ a Russian-Chinese drive to the 
Indian Ocean is a major aim in the Communist drive for world domination.” 


The year 1960 started with promises of ‘ massive ’ Soviet economic aid to 
India for the implementation of her Third Five-Year Plan and agreement with 
Indonesia for credit worth $250 million and increased activity in Afghanistan. 
In a joint communique issued in March, Mr. Khrushchev and the Prime Minister 
of Afghanistan Sardar Daud declared : “* The solution of the problem of people 
on the Pak-Afghan border should be reached under the principles of the 
United Nations Charter.’”? Mr. Manzur Qadir termed this Soviet support to 
Afghanistan as interference in Pakistan’s internal affairs. According to the 
President of Pakistan, it aggravated problems in the area. Pakistan’s Minister 





1 Dawn, Karachi, 1 August, 1959. 

2 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 2 August, 1959. 
3 Dawn, Karachi, 24 November, 1959. 

4 Ibid., 19 November, 1959. 

5 Ibia., 5 March, 1960. 

6 Ibid., 24 March, 1960. 
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of Industries declared in New York that Pakistan would seek funds from her 
Western allies rather than borrow from the Communist countries at a low rate 
of interest.! But the negotiations on the exploration of mineral resources 
including oil went on between the two countries. All this zig zag pointed 
towards Pakistan’s desire to have a rational approach in its relations with the 
Soviet Union. 


By far the most important event which catapulted this process was the 
shooting down of an American “U-2” plane while flying over Russia. The Rus- 
sians alleged that the plane took off from Incirlik in Turkey, flew to Peshawar and 
then across Afghanistan and Central Russia. Within a few days of its announce- 
ment by Mr. Khrushchev, he twice warned Pakistan along with Turkey and 
Norway to “‘ become aware that they are participating in this hostile act ”’.2 
Pakistan was sent a protest note in which it was accused of providing facilities 
for foreign aircraft for carrying out aggressive acts against the Soviet Union. 
Pakistan was warned that the Soviet Union had the ‘ means to render harmless ’ 
bases providing such facilities. Mr. Khrushchev himself held out the threat 
to wipe out Peshawar. Pakistan rejected the Soviet protest and denied having 
played any part in the preparations for and the execution of the flight of any 
aircraft for the purpose of military intelligence over the USSR. The note point- 
ed to the frequent violations of Pakistan’s air space adding that ‘ The type 
of aircraft used in those operations and their direction of flight indicate that 
they must have been Soviet planes. The Soviet Union was not satisfied with 
Pakistan’s reply. Mr. Khrushchev disclosed on May 28 that they had sent 
another note saying that the Soviet Union could not accept the “‘ duplicity of 
the denial that Pakistan had any responsibility in the accident.’’4 


The second note warned that in case of any ‘ provocative ’ flights from air- 
fields in Pakistan, the Soviet Government would be forced to strike at them. 
The Soviet Government thought that the rejection of its earlier protest demons- 
trated underrating the seriousness of the situation on the part of Pakistan.> 
That Mr. Manzur Qudir was against sending a reply to the second protest note 
lest that should provide Moscow with an opportunity to make new charges 








1 Dawn, Karachi, 22 April, 1960. 

2 The New York Times, Amsterdam, 9 May, 1960. 
3 Dawn, Karachi, 25 May, 1960. 

4 Ibid., 31 May, 1960. 

5 The New York Times, Amsterdam, 28 June, 1960. 
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and fire further warnings! shows the Pakistan Government’s anxiety to mini- 
mize differences between the two countries. It may be pointed out that the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Rocket Forces, Marshal Radion Malinosky 
while claiming that “ Russia had everything necessary to strike a retaliatory 
blow at both a leader and a satellite * had declared : “‘ This is not a threat, but 
a warning.””’2 


President Ayub Khan, though having no doubt as to the striking power 
of the United States to repel any attack, doubted the efficiency of its govern- 
mental machinery which “appears cumbersome, sluggish and a clumsy 
juggernaut” and thought it was “the greatest danger to the free world.”3 
Paul Grimes of The New York Times commented : “‘ Pakistanis suddenly seem- 
ed to become aware of three factors : that such an incident as the U-2 flights 
could touch off a war, that Pakistan could be a prime target and that the Soviet 
Union nearly touches Pakistan’s northern borders, while the United States, 
her ally, is 9,000 miles away.’’4 


An important thing during these very tense and trying days for the re- 
lations between the Soviet Union and Pakistan was the attempt to isolate the 
“U-2” incident and not to let it effect the efforts on both the sides to come closer 
to each other. While protest notes were being exchanged, the Soviet Minister 
was paying visits to the Foreign Office as Mr. Manzur Qadir put it “* in connec- 
tion with other matters.”’5 It was reported that he was trying to impress upon 
the Pakistan Government the Soviet Union’s desire to have friendly relations 
with Pakistan. In order to prove this desire more than token financial and 
economic aid was said to have been offered.® 


The Soviet envoy was reported to have declared that foreign policies and 
defence alliance with the West should not bar the improvement of cultural 
and economic relations. The President of Pakistan saw no reason why Pakis- 
tan could not ‘do business’ with the Soviet Union.” 





1 & 2 The New York Times, Amsterdam, 28 June, 1960. 
3 Dawn, Karachi, 31 May, 1960. 

4 The New York Times, Amsterdam, 5 July, 1960. 

5 Ibid., 26 May, 1960. 

6 Ibid., 30 May, 1960. 

7 Ibid., 28 June, 1960. 
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A Government press note issued on 10 August, disclosed that Pakistan 
would shortly start negotiations with the Soviet Union for the exploration with 
its assistance of mineral resources, including oil in Pakistan.! On 10 Sep- 
tember the negotiations started in Karachi and were continued in Moscow by 
Pakistan’s Minister for Natural Resources. 


Newspapers in Britain and America have played up these negotiations as 
something sensational.2 But they seem to be nothing of the sort. Industries 
Minister, Mr. Abul Kasem Khan has categorically declared that ‘‘Pakistan is 
anxious to build her own industries to save her valuable foreign exchange and 
with this object alone we have agreed to enter into a deal with Soviet Russia 
who have assured that they would successfully strike oil.”"3 The significance 
of these negotiations lies in the fact that for the first time Pakistan is taking 
positive steps to normalise its relations with the Soviet Union. 


In Pakistan, it is fully recognised that ‘Communism is on the charge’ in 
South and South-east Asia. Of the two Communist giants Pakistan fears the 
Soviet Union more, for it is believed that in case of an actual war the Soviet 
Union would pose the bigger threat to the area, China being busy elsewhere. * 
There is no fear of Communism in Pakistan. Mr. Bhutto rejected the fears 
of people believing that Soviet assistance would cause a drift in the policies of 
the country or would influence Pakistan’s security in any way. He said that 
the country was potentially strong and its social stability was guaranteed by 
Islam.5 


Hafeez-ur-Rahman Khan. 





1 Pakistan News Digest, Press Information Department, Government of Pakistan, Karachi, 
15 August, 1960. 


2 See Eastern World, London, September 1960, p. 14. 

3 Dawn, Karachi, 14 October, 1960. 

4 General Sheikh in his interview to Paul Grimes of The New York Times, 21 June, 1960. 
5 Dawn, Karachi, 3 December, 1960. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEMS OF UNDER- DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO PAKISTAN 


We are all familiar with the term ‘ Balance of Payments crisis’. What 
in fact is the precise meaning of this term? There is no simple answer to that 
question. A country’s balance of payment represents, in a sense, a picture of 
its economic relationship with other countries. Just as a balance sheet shows 
the financial position of a company over a period of time, similarly, the balance 
of payments shows the economic position of the country vis-a-vis the rest ot the 
world. Perhaps the best definition of a balance of payments surplus or deficit 
is given by Professor Meade.! According to him, the balance of payments is 
favourable or in surplus when the total receipts of a country’s exports exceed 
the total payment for its imports. When the country is neither in surplus nor 
in deficit, it is supposed to be in “ external balance.”’ He defines an actual 
balance of payments deficit as “ the actual amount of accommodating finance 
used in any perioa of time ’’, and a potential balance of payments deficit as 
“the amount of accommodating finance which it would have been necessary 
to provide in any period, in order to avoid any depreciation in the exchange 
rate, without the employment of exchange controls, import restrictions, 


or other measures, specially devised to restrict the demand for foreign | 


currencies.”’ Meade differentiates between two types of transactions i.e. auto- 
nomous and accommodating. The government of a country may be able to 


| 





> 


meet its international obligations without resort to exchange control, import | 


restriction, etc., if it is getting assistance from other countries. This is an 
accommodating transaction. It can similarly run down its reserves, though 
only so long as they are there. All other types of transactions have been des- 
cribed by Meade as autonomous. We would include in this the movement of 
capital, for instance, from one country to another, because of natural conditions 
or the pull of the market. Accommodating transactions take place on the other 
hand, because all the other items in the balance of payments are such as leave a 
gap of this size to be filled up. 


In the case of Pakistan, her balance of payments is important fundamen- 
tally for two reasons. Although it is roughly about 8% of the total national 





1 J.E. Meade, Balance of Payments, Oxford University Press, 1954, p. 3. 
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income, trade plays an important part in Pakistan’s economy. If prices go 
down too much, the incomes of an important group of proaucers are affected. 
Moreover the country needs al: the foreign exchange she can get because the 
foreign exchange clement is particularly prominent in the development projects. 


Although the balance of trade concept is most important, yet it records 
only the export and import of goods and services and does not provide an 
overall picture of the economy. In many developing countries invisible items 
like shipping and insurance charges are important because they do not possess 
shipping fleets of their own and consequently have to make payments to 
foreign shipping companies. 


Now, the existence of exchange control or severe import restrictions 
etc. is itself a sign of disequilibrium, since it is only through these arti- 
ficial means that a balance is maintained. The disequilibrium will manifest 
itself as soon as these restrictions are lifted, unless fiscal, monetary and other 
restrictive measures are taken. Most under-developed countries, including 
Pakistan, face this type of situation. While the short-term remedy may well 
be found in these measures, the long-term solution can only come from a trade 
policy based on import competing and export industries. Such measures may 
of course be used in an emergency. For example, an artificial balance thus 
maintained (through exchange control, import restrictions, etc.) may enable 
acountry to keep its domestic level of expenditure at a higher level than 
would have been possible otherwise. But such controls may cause domestic 
prices to rise out of all proportions, thus making consumers suffer a net loss, 
by buying dear and inferior goods. Since countries like Pakistan have this 
problem to face, what possible remedies can be suggested ? Perhaps it 
would be best to treat the question historically. 


As far as her foreign trade was concerned Pakistan had certain advantages 
because she possessed two important commodities, namely, jute and 
cotton. These had a favourable world demand, specially during the early 
years of independence. In spite of the fact that the entire jute industry 
was situated in India, Pakistan had the advantage as far as the raw materials 
Were concerned. With regard to cotton also conditions were favourable. 
Consequently when boom came during the Korean war, Pakistan reaped a rich 
harvest. The price of jute shot up from Rs. 151 per bale in 1950 to Rs. 235 
per bale in 1951. The price of cotton likewise increased from Rs. 476 per bale 
in 1950 to a peak level of Rs. 936 per bale in 1951. 
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But this trend was a short term one. Moreover Pakistan was doubly un. 
lucky, in that from being a self-sufficient country as far as food was concerned, 
she became heavily dependent on foreign help for her food requirements, 
This situation continued throughout the mid and late fifties. The cumulative 
deficit in the balance of payments from the second half of 1956 to the third 
quarter of 1958 was £57.45 million.!. Most of the imports had been financed 
by foreign aid (approximately £156.04 million) so that the actual foreign exchange 
gap was roughly four times the current account deficit. 


The new regime took immediate steps to check this situation. Imports 
of luxury and other items were banned. At the same time every possible measure 
was taken to boost the export trade. An important scheme for the promotion 
of exports was the Export Bonus Scheme initiated by the Government in January 
1959. According to the scheme exporters of different items can utilize 20% 
to 40% (depending on the items they are exporting) of their export earnings to 
import a large variety of goods and make a handsome profit. This scheme has 
already had very successful results. A current account surplus of £18.78 million 
was recorded during 1959. This trend was maintained during 1960 and a 
current account surplus of £7.63 million was recorded during the first quarter, 
as against £4.40 million in the same quarter during last year (1959). In the 
second quarter of 1960, however, there was a deficit of £6.37 million, but if ad- 
justments are made for the payment of £4.46 miliion to the International Mone- 
tary Fund for the increase in the share of Pakistan’s quota, the figure does not 
look too bad. Besides the Bonus Scheme there were other factors responsible 
for this recovery. The reduction in the export duty on cotton from Rs. 115 to 
Rs. 75 per bale, in the case of staple variety and from Rs. 50 to Rs. 40 in the case 
of Desi variety, was made in order to give a boost to exports. Similarly the 


home consumption of tea was discouraged and the excise duty raised from | 


annas 2 to annas 10 per lb. Controls on exports have generally been lifted, 
except for 16 items. 


Action has also been taken by the authorities in the monetary and fiscal 


| 
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field. A great deal of excess demand had been created in the country by the , 


practice of deficit financing. There has been no fresh borrowing against gov- 
ernment ad hoc treasury bills, to finance budget deficits, since November 
1958. The Bank rate has been raised from 3% to 4% and the advance and 


—— 


deposit ratios of the commercial banks have also been raised in order to check 


——— 





1 Pakistan Trade, Karachi, October 1960. 
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the inflationary tendency in the economy. In this context it may be pointed out 
that these factors have a direct bearing on the Balance of Payments. It becomes 
extremely difficult to decide whether to maintain the reserves at a high level 
through these restrictions or to carry on with the development activities and run 
down the reserves. In order to have the confidence of the business community 
and to attract foreign investment, it is necessary to maintain reserves at a reason- 
able level. If a country can get more foreign investments by maintaining a 
high reserve ratio, it is a good policy to stick to. 


The chief cause of the strain on the balance of payments during 1956-58 
was the food shortage in Pakistan. From being a self-sufficient country in food, 
because of the evil practices of hoarding, black-marketing and smuggling, 
and the persistent bad harvests that she had during this period, Pakistan became 
heavily dependent on foreign help for her food requirements. Pakistan 
had to import large quantities of foodstuffs, thus putting a strain on her foreign 
exchange reserves. The total amount of foreign exchange spent on food imports 
amounted to Rs. 36.06 crores in 1957. This figure would have been substanti- 
ally higher had it not been for the Rs. 97.39! crores worthof foodgrains, received 
as aid, from the United States and other friendiy countries. The new regime 
has introduced important and far reaching land reforms in order to increase the 
productive capacity of the agricultural sector. This isa step in the right direction 
and should solve Pakistan’s food shortage problem to a great extent. 


Leaving aside these facis what other factors are behind the chronic 
balance of payments difficulties? As pointed out earlier the foreign exchange 
problem is normally dependent on the size of the deficit in the country’s current 
account. Given this, the seriousness of the problem depends on many other 
factors; for example the fact whether the deficit is temporary or permanent. 
The size of the foreign exchange reserves, projections as to the future prospects 
for exports, and the possibility of raising the required private as well as govern- 
ment funds for future economic development, are all important factors. The 
difference between an estimated deficit and an unexpected deficit is also very 
important. For instance Pakistan’s foreign exchange requirements, during the 
course of her Second Five-Year Plan, are estimated at Rs. 8000 million. If the 
actual deficit comes within this range, it is all very good and there is no need 
for alarm. But if the actual deficit goes above the estimated deficit, a re- 
atrangement of projects may become necessary. 





1 Pakistan Trade, Karachi, October 1960. 
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Does the fact that the marginal! propensity to import is high, explain the 
balance of payments difficulties? Goods that are not produced locally can only 
be imported from abroad, which means decreasing the country’s foreign exchange 
reserves ; assuming of course that there is no significant increase in exports, 
If production cannot sufficiently be increased because the price incentive proves 
insufficient or because of the rigid structure of the cconomy, which incidently, 
is quite a common feature in developing economies, a rise in price should not 
be used in correcting the disequilibrium. A similar situation exists as far as 
devaluation is concerned. It may also be pointed out in this context that the 
imbalance in the accounts, to a great degree, results from demand in the govern- 
ment sector, which may not be so sensitive to price changes. Again the elasti- 
city of world demand for Pakistani exports or primary commodities generally, 
may not be sufficiently responsive to recommend a case for devaluation. It 
seems therefore that the main effect of devaluation would be to raise the cost 
of imported goods and further generate an inflationary tendency in the economy. 
Assistance from other countries can indeed be very effective provided it is used 
to raise supply elasticities. While the capacity to increase exports substantially 
may thus be limited, as far as imports are concerned there seems no limit. 


As long asa country is dependent on imported raw materials for its 
manufacturing industry, imports will have to increase with every rise in pro- 
duction. But when these materials are produced at home, the conditions would 
be different, because then the expanding industry will have to rely on the avail- 
ability of materials in the domestic market ana make their plans accordingly. 
The burden on the balance of payments will thus be reduced. This is the strong- 
est argument for setting up basic industries in under-developed countries. The 
supply limitations would then become more obvious which otherwise remain 
hidden by what is called a “‘ foreign exchange illusion.” In this context it may 
be interesting to point out that the capital-labour ratio of heavy industries may 
not be too favourable for countries like Pakistan. In the case of India, it has 
led to rather contradictory results : emphasis on the development of heavy 
industry in the development programme on the one land and the subsidization 
of village handicraft to provide employment opportunities for the growing masses 
onthe other. This subsidization, according to Professor Nurkse, is detrimental 
to the development of the more efficient consumer goods industries and would 
thus lower the rate of growth of output of that sector of the economy.! 





1 Quoted in “India’s Payments Crisis’. The Eastern Economist, New Delhi, August 1959. 
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Moreover it may not be so easy to develop heavy industries from local 
resources and may thus put a further strain on the foreign exchange component 
of the various development plans. 


It is assumed by some writers that the balance of payments disequilibrium 
isaresult of the imbelance in the savings-investment ratio in developing countries. 
Since the necessary savings are not generated at home, there is a pressure on 
the foreign exchange reserves. We are of course assuming that the country in 
question is aspiring for a higher rate of growth. Again, according to some, notably 
Hirschman,! the balance of payments pressure results from specific input-output 
imbalance—the disproportion arising in the course of growth. In this type of 
reasoning, the investment-savings disequilibrium is presented as an ‘incidental’ 
rather than a ‘ fundamental ’ cause of the disequilibrium. Hirschman goes on 
to show that the main thing is the exportability of the goods produced ; if 
exportability is high, growth will not lead to a balance of payments pressure. 
Unfortunately most underdeveloped countries have to confine their activities to 
outputs whose exportability is very low, with the result that there is the constant 
balance of payments pressure. This is the main reason why any development 
activity leads to perpetual import surpluses. 


Now exportability depends upon many factors, the most obvious ones 
being the ability of the developing country to supply goods that are needed 
abroad, the production of new goods that may find a ready market abroad, 
the country’s ability to produce such raw materials as are essential for the 
manufacturing industries of home, as well as foreign countries, and in which 
the country enjoys a virtual monopoly. Jute is an obvious example that may be 
given in the case of Pakistan. But here again owing to the existence of substi- 
tutes and the adverse terms of trade, the position is not as good as one would 
like it to be. 


It follows that developing countries have to face tough rivals which 
are much more advanced than themselves, both in the technical know-how, 
and other skills, thus decreasing the exportability of goods produced in the 
developing countries. Hence the need for regional economic cooperation 
among the under-developed countries is obvious. All such moves merit serious 
consideration. 


Since developing countries fail to get the requirea foreign exchange through 


the sale of their primary commodities, they want to export at least some of the 
products of the industrial sector. Conditions for this, as already mentioned, 








1 Albert O. Hirschman, The Strategy of Economic Development, Yale University Press, 
1958, p. 169, 
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are not favourable either. Countries like Japan were lucky in that they had 
a most favourable market for their exports (Japanese silk industry is a good 
example) and were thus able to finance economic growth from their own 
resources. It goes without saying that the deveioping countries should givea 
first consideration to boosting up their exports in whatever way they can. 
Export promotion schemes can and should be evolved for raw materials as 
well as handicrafts and other items which the country can produce profitably, 
Some of the essential goods will however have to be got either by trade or aid. 


Undoubtedly, the advanced countries can help the developing 
countries to a very great extent. To take first things first, in the initial 
stages of theic development, the developing countries will have to 
depend largely on the export of their primary commodities. Over the past 
few years the terms of trade of most developing countries have moved 
completely against them. In the case of Pakistan she is barely able to pay 
for half the imports, by her exports, compared to the 1950 figures. Even in the 
pre-Korean boom years, which should be regarded as normal years, things were 
not so bad for the primary producing countries. Since then, however, the 
trend has completely changed. The export capacity of tne primary pro- 
ducing countries has been determined, among other things, by the size of 
the demand for these commodities in the industrial world. An answer as to 
wnat woulda be the likely price of these commodities fifteen years hence, has been 
attempted by the ECAFE Secretariat in its annual survey for ihe year 1959. 
It has been assumed in the survey and quite realistically, that there will be 
continued growth within the United States, where gross national product is 
estimated to rise by 80% in 1975 as compared to 1955. Likewise the economies 
of Great Britain and other industrial countries will be expanding at quite a high 
rate. The gross national product of Japan is expected to rise by 130%. The 
result of all these developments will be different on different primary exporting 
countries of the ECAFE region. Some countries like Malaya, Borneo and 
South Vietnam are likely to increase their primary exports by three-fourths; 
while others, like India and Pakistan, may not do so by more than a half of the 
volume in 1954-56. In spite of these low figures the estimates seem quite opti- 
mistic, particularly the commodity-wise projections. For instance in the case 
of jute, 30 to 40 % rise in the export of jute ana burlap, as es.imated by the survey, 
may not materialize in view of the fact that recent trends with regard to the import 
of these commodities in the United States and other West Eurpoean countries, 
show a downward trend. Similar is the case with cotton. Europe’s reliance 
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on substitutes is mainly responsible for this trend. Again the estimates of the 
survey are stated in terms of volume and ignore the impact of the adverse terms 
of trade, which most primary producing countries are facing today and may 
continue to do so in the future. 


The developing countries need the active support of the advanced 
countries in this field. There has been a tremendous fall in the terms 
of trade of these countries, with the result that in spite of generous 
help from advanced countries, the real benefit to them has been very 
meagre indeed. There is thus a definite need for stabilizing the prices 
of primary commodities and various suggestions have already been made. 
Some sort of arrangement aimed at regulating the market in raw materials is 
urgently required. The dangers in such a scheme are inherent. It may not be 
worthwhile, even for a country like the United States, to offer stabilization 
agreements to a limited group of suppliers, because prices outside the system 
will be constantly fluctuating below or above the stabilized price and therefore 
one or the other party will always be worse off. Again the programme has to 
have a wide enough scope and there is always the question that it might not work 
unless every body joins in. It is interesting to point out that the six countries of 
the Common Market have bravely demonstrated that they are willing for re- 
gional cooperation in this field as well. These countries have certainly got 
enough power to attempt to stabilize some commodity prices. They are currently 
absorbing one-third of the world’s raw materials; they are, as a unit, the world’s 
biggest buyer of agricultural exports.! It may therefore be in their interest to 
see that the developing countries have stable revenues and a predictable econo- 
mic system. 


There is indeed hope of cooperation from the United States in this field. 
It is generally realized that the chief reason why the current slump in primary 
commodities did not hit the industrial countries was that America was pouring 
in dollars in the industrialized countries both through military and economic 
aid. The great strain that this system has put on the American payments posi- 
tion cannot be denied. 


Since the second great source for financing economic growthin the develop- 
ing countries is foreign aid, and as far as Pakistan is concerned, American aid, it 
would be worthwhile to go a little more into detail into this question. What are 


1 The Eastern Economist, New Delhi, 30 October 1959, p. 685. 
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the causes of the current payments difficulties of the United States and how, if 
at all, is it going to effect, the developing countries? 


The Balance of Payments problems of most countries during the post- 
war years were solved largely because of the active support of the United 
States. It is indeed unfortunate that the United States faces a payments crisis 
today. Since the dollar is the major reserve currency of the free world, the 
problem is all the more urgent. From the figures of the United States Balance 
of Payments it is evident that she had a current account surplus year after year, 
yet there is an overall deficit in her Balance of Payments. How has this been 
possible ? The net outflow of United States private capital averaged about 
$3 billion during the period 1956-58. In 1959 it stood at $2.3 billion. Non- 
military loans and grants averaged about $2.5 billicn during the period 1956-58, 
and the strain would have been the same during 1959, had it not been for certain 
large repayments. The surplus of exports (both visible and invisible) fell short 
of covering these capital outflows. The United States has been spending large 
sums in foreign countries because of her defence commitments. These military 
expenditures have been determined by a broad foreign policy rather than narrow 
economic considerations. These expenditures increased steadily from 
about $576 million in 1950-51 to over $3 billion in 1957-58. Therefore 
the export surplus was not enough and the outflows could not be covered. 
Since so much depends on American aid to other countries, particularly the 
under-developed countries, is there any real cause for alarm ? It may be pointed 
out that the United States possesses a huge economy. Gross national product 
has been around $500 billion and is increasing. Exports are a little more than 
3% of the gross national product and therefore it may be argued that there is 
no reason why the United States should worry over such a small segment of her 
economy. Again with gold reserves of over 18 billion dollars there is no real 
cause for alarm. Even if the deficits in her accounts were larger there should 
be no reduction in her imports and capital outflow. The United States has a 
deliberate role to play in world affairs. Besides her military commitments which 
are so important for the security of the free world, she has to maintain a high 
level of grants and loans, both private and public, in the under-developed count- 
ries so that nothing can be left to chance. In order to maintain the confidence 
that people have in the dollar, some sort of stabilization is quite necessary. 
The United States should concentrate on investigating the possibility of increas- 
ing her exports. Moreover she can cut down some of her unnecessary expenses 
abroad. A step in this direction was recently taken by the Eisenhower 
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Administration by asking a number of families of Americaa armed forces 
toreturn home. Of course with general prosperity in Western Europe and 
Japan, the quantum of aid to the developing countries from these countries 
should increase. This does not mean that the aid from the United States 
should be cut down. 


Besides loans from the United States should have no strings attached. 
Spending of these loans in the United States can be assured if prices are main- 
tained at a competitive level in that country. The merits on which the “Buy 
American ’’ policy is based are shaky indeed. For instance, about two-thirds 
of the foreign aid to which the policy applies is already spent by the receiving 
countries in the United States. To that extent, therefore, there is no substan- 
tial drain on the United States Balance of Payments. Out of the one-third 
spent on the imports from other industrial countries, these dollars are only 
lost to the United States to the extent that these other countries do notin turn 
spend them in the United States, (assuming that prices are competitive) but 
hoard them to pile up their reserves. In view of the great expansion in the 
economies of West European countries, with their reserves high above the danger 
mark, there seems no reason why these funds should be hoarded.! On the other 
hand by forcing the under-developed countries to spend these funds in the United 
States, the value of the funds is reduced (in some cases by as much as 20%) and 
alot of American goodwill is lost. We are all familiar with the merits of trade 
creation, as opposed to trade diversion, and if the ‘ Buy American’ policy leads 
to trade diversion, it is certainly not worth it. Again tied lending is a retreat 
from the principles of liberalism, to which the free world is committed. 


It is interesting to mention here that since loans and other investments 
are subject to interest and amortization charges, the inflow of funds in the lending 
countries may, after a while, exceed the outflow. It is believed by some econo- 
mists that these charges would eventually exceed the outflow of new investments. 
This is the stage from which a lending country has to pass i.e. from being a young 
creditor country and having an export balance, to becoming a mature creditor 
and having an import balance. This view is supported by the British experience 
during the last century. In order to avoid this possibility the investments 
from the creditor nations to the developing countries should increase at a rapid 





1 The recent cut in the interest rates in Germany, to bring them more in line with rates in 
the United States and to check the flight of short term money, demonstrates the fact that 
the Europeans are willing to cooperate with the United States. 
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rate. It has been suggested by Domar! that if 1 to 2 % of the growing national | 
product of the United States were devoted to investment in the developing coun- ' 


tries, this would be quite sufficient to avoid the possibility of having an import 
balance. Another useful suggestion is that the rate of interest on such invest- 
ment should be reduced as much as possible. 


It follows, therefore, that to an extent the developing countries will need 
the active supportofthe industrial countries. The problemof the balance of pay- 
ments should be looked upon from a wider angle. In fact it would be better to 
talk of a world balance of payments problem rather than the balance of payments 
problem of country A or country B. For, in the long run, no country can hope 
to prosper at the expense of the other. 


Mir Mustufa Ali Khan 








1 E. D. Domar, ‘The Effect of Foreign Investment on the Balance of Payments’, American 
Economic Review, December 1950. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Pakistan and the United Nations. K. Sarwar Hasan. New York: Manhattan 
Publishing Company. 1960. ix-+ 328 pp. $3.00. 


The book is part of a series of Nationa] Studies on International Orga- 
nisation sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace with 
a view to assessing national policies and attitudes towards the United Nations 
and its future development. The studies were initiated in anticipation of a 
possible conference to review the United Nations Charter in 1955 as provided 
in Article 109(3) of the Charter. It was hoped that such studies would promote 
acloser examination of the ‘* past record and future potentialities of the United 
Nations and of increasing understanding of differences and similaritiesin national 
attitudes toward the Organisation.”’ In assigning the preparation of this study 
to K. Sarwar Hasan, the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs made a 
happy choice, for the author has had a wide range of practical experience in 
international affairs and has served on his country’s delegations to the United 
Nations. 


The book consists of ten chapters. Chapter I contains a brief account 
of various wartime conferences at which blue-prints for the United Nations 
were drawn, of the San Francisco Conference and the role of Asian countries 
in its deliberations and formulations. Chapter II gives an account of the 
developments leading to the creation of Pakistan, its relations with India, in 
particular, the various points in dispute. Perhaps this, and the following 
chapter, in which the author discusses the raison d’etre of Pakistan’s Mutual 
Defence Assistance Agreement with United States in 1954, and its accession to 
some of the regional defence arrangements like the SEATO and the CENTO 
could have been more closely related to the developments in the United 
Nations and their bearing on Pakistan’s policy towards it. But the author 
does very correcily point out in this connection, that because of the Pacts, 
notwithstanding some mutual benefits, ‘‘ Pakistan has suffered a setback in 
the position that it enjoyed among the Asian-African states in the United Nations” 
(p. 75) and that ‘‘ the pacts with the West, far from bringing any advantages 
to Pakistan in respect of its disputes with India, in particular, the all-important 
dispute over Kashmir, are believed to have made the position worse for 
Pakistan” (p. 76). Chapters IV and V deal with the Kashmir dispute—its 
background, the issues involved and its consideration by the Security Council. 
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The author gives a detailed account of the debates in the Council, quoting 
extensively the statements of its different members, the rejection by India 
in succession of the various proposals for demilitarisation and holding of 
plebiscite in Kashmir once the ceasefire had been obtained and the failure 
of the United Nations to bring about a just settlement of the dispute. 


Apart from the disputes to which Pakistan has been a party, there have | 


been other matters before the United Nations which are of particular interest 


or concern to Pakistan. Foremost among these, has been the question of | 


Palestine. The author very ably brings out the prominent role Pakistan 
played in the deliberations of the United Nations on this question. With regard 


—— 


~~ 
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to the other issues with which the United Nations has been seized and its | 


numerous activilies, the attitudes of Pakistan may be summarised as follows: 
Pakistan has generally stood in favour of the right of self-determination and 
supported the claims of the dependent territories to independence and ad- 
vocated the acceleration of the pace of self-government in trust territories. 
Pakistan has condemned in unequivocal terms the apartheid policy of the 
Government of South Africa and throughout urged that the United Nations 
should work towards bringing about a solution between South Africa, India 
and Pakistan on the basis of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Pakistan supported the United Nations action in Korea, first favoured and later 
opposed the seating of Communist China in the United Nations, played an 
active role during the Suez dispute, co-sponsored the draft resolution condemn- 
ing Soviet action in Hungary, calling for immediate withdrawal of Soviet 
forces and free elections under the auspices of the United Nations. Pakistan 


— 


———_- —— 


favours the expansion and greater flexibility in the technical assistance pro- ? 


gramme of the United Nations ; the United Nations in addition to providing 
experts should also sponsor and finance research programmes on problems 
that are vital to the underdeveloped countries. Pakistan while opposing 


additions to the number of permanent seats in the Security Council favours | 


an increase in the number of non-permanent members. Pakistan also favours 
the setting up of a United Nations Peace Force. 


While the author has given an exhaustive account of most issues of | 
vital concern to Pakistan, some points could perhaps have been elaborated more. 
For instance, on the question of the seating of Communist China, an account 
of the attitude of Pakistan till 1950 is not altogether sufficient. It would not 
have been out of place, if a fuller account had been given of the present stand 
of Pakistan and the reasons for change. Similarly, the consideration of the 
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Suez dispute by the United Nations, the setting up of the United Nations 
Emergency Force, the dispute over the financing of its operations and the 
attitude of Pakistan could have been treated in greater detail. However, these 
are marginal comments and in no way detract from the overall usefulness of 
the book. In writing this book Khwaja Sarwar Hasan has undoubtedly made 
a very significant contribution to the meagre literature on the foreign policy of 
Pakistan. The book should be of value to all who are interested in knowing 
about the foreign policy of Pakistan, its conditioning factors and their impact 
on its position in the United Nations. 

Khurshid Hasan 





Foreign Policy : The Next Phase: The 1960s, Thomas K. Finletter. New 
York: Harper and Brothers (for the Council on Foreign Relations). 1960. 235 pp. 
$4.00. 


Mr. Finletter’s exposition of American foreign policy and his re- 
commendations must prove popular in America. He has a hangover of 
isolationism, some idealism and a certain amount of naiveness which make 
the book easy to grasp by the broad masses. But how far his ‘‘ specifies” 
fitin with the aspirations of Asia and Africa, it is hard to tell. The intangibles 
certainly lie deep and not at all on the surface. Mr. Finletter seems to ignore 
them. 


The book discusses the major trends in American foreign policy in the 
light of international developments. Its eight chapters deal with U. S. military 
Policies, the Western Alliances of which the ‘‘ NATO and the Organization 
of the American States are the core’’, possibilities of understanding with non- 
communist Asia and Africa, frictions between the United States and other 
countries, Communist China, her exclusion from the United Nations and the 
non-recognition by the United States. In the light of his assessment, he 
suggests various ways of saving America from losing security and weakening 
its position. 


Mr. Finletter roots his analysis of international developments in the 
weapons revolution and deplores the American lag in the race for air-atomic 
eapons. He explains the reasons and apportions the blame. As a former 
Secretary of the Air Force, he must be right in condemning lack of correct 
decision and hinderances caused by costs. 


There are two points which most American writers either miss or do not 
want to face up. The weapons revolution is unfolding with such speed that 
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now offence is the only possible defence. In fact, there is no defence against 
the rocket missiles because they do not allow sufficient reaction time. America 
must reconcile itself to the devastation of the homeland and try to deter the 
aggressor by its offensive weapons. The second point is that of costs. A 
totalitarian state can devote its total resources to any project; a democratic 
state cannot command total resources. Whatever the rights or wrongs of the 
case may be, the fact remains that lack of command of the total resources and 
adjustment to the offensive approach are mostly responsible for the waning 
prestige of America. 


Mr. Finletter views the NATO as a shield for America and believes that as 
America and Europe form one society, they must stand together in all fields— 
political and economic. In Asia and Africa the societies are different and 
therefore American involvement is not so great. He wants to use the United 
Nations as a bridge to form common fronts against the Communists. He 
does not like military pacts with Asian and African countries and is unwilling 
to support these nations unilaterally. His approach to communist threat 
in such areas is that it should be taken up in the United Nations and America 
should act jointly with other nations as in Korea. ‘‘ We should give up the 
idea that we can fight wars in Asia, local or otherwise, unless they are properly 
authorised politically (say by the United Nations General Assembly)”. 
“We have been slowly and quietly moving away from our previous 
concentration on military treaties, collective military arrangements such as 
SEATO and the Baghdad Pact’’. This viewpoint is of considerable interest to 
Pakistan and other countries on the periphery. Even in Congo which is so 
far away from the Communist periphery, American lukewarness had to be set 
aside. Of the new pattern that is emerging, Pakistan must take a careful note. 


Mr. Finletter repeatedly refers to principle and power politics, seems 
very much annoyed with the Arabs for their anti-Jewish policies, wants to 
seat India in the Security Council in place of China, is very anxious to win 
over neutrals and is willing to let the Asian allies fend for themselves. In fact, 
he does not seem to care for an African or Asian ally because his contribution 
in war will be slight. Western policy should be to have the peoples of Asia and 
Africa “‘ on our side as much as we possibly can—not as military allies, because 
they would not be of much help if we got into a war with Russia... . We 
want... an alliance which will not be military, will not be written, but will be 
held tog2ther by a common devotion to freedom and human rights in 4 
common abomination of war’’. 
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Mr. Finletter’s Foreign Policy: The Next Phase presents a typical 
American, democratic viewpoint and should be thoroughly examined in 
countries like Pakistan. It serves a warning which must not be missed. 

A. S. 


Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. Abdul Haq. Karachi: Anjuman Taraqq-i-Urdo, 
Pakistan. 1959. 196 pp. Rs. 4/-. 


Moulavi Abdul Hag has held a prominent place in Urdu literature for 
the past fifty years and is today its greatest living figure. His work is related 
mostly to Urdu grammar, philology, criticism, literary history and literary 
biography. In the book under réview he assesses Syed Ahmed Khan not 
only as the pioneer of modern Urdu prose but also as an educationist, sccial 
reformer and politician. Moulavi Abdul Haq is well-qualified todo so. He 
is now nearly 90 years of age and was personally familiar with the last phase of 
the life of Syed Ahmed Khan, who died in 1898. 


The book is not intended to take the place of the standard biography 
of Syed Ahmed Khan by Hali. However it throws interesting light on many 
aspects of the life and work of the great leader, his well-known intellectual 
versatility and his f2rseverance in the face of tremendous difficulties in the 
cause of his people. 


Abdul Haq points out that Syed Ahmed Khan started as an Indian 
nationalist and that in the early years of his carrer he used the word ‘“‘ qaum”’ 
to comprise both Hindus and Muslims. It was a shock to him when he dis- 
covered that the Hindus generally did not share that attitude. The Urdu 
language was born in India, out of Hindu and Muslim influences. It was not 
an imported language and was not the language of any Muslim country. In 
India it was spoken both by Hindus and Muslims. Both had contributed to 
the development of its prose and poetry. Both were equally prcficient in its 
use for official and intellectual purposes. Yetin the sixties the Hindus demanded 
that Hindi should be substituted for Urdu as the official language. Syed 
Ahmed Khan regarded this demand as an indicative of Hindu exclusiveness. 
Says Abdul Haq: ‘‘ This was the foundation of the two-nation theory and 
it was this two-nation theory which led to the creation of Pakistan”’ (p. 187). 


The book is written in Abdul Haq’s well-known style, chaste, natural 
and simple. One heartily wishes that this style were adopted as a mcdel by 


the present-day writers of Urdu prose. 
K. S. H. 
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1857, Ghulam Rasul Mehr. Lahore: Kitab Manzil. 479 pp. Rs. 7/8, 


A great many books have been written in English and Urdu on the 
so-called mutiny of 1857. Of all of them this is one of the most important, 
The author has compressed into it all the published material that is available on 
the subject and also included a great deal from unpublished sources such as are 
available in Pakistan. There is no doubt that if it had been possible for 
Mehr to have access to the archives of the Government of India and to documents 
in the India Office Library in London his work would have been of even greater 
value. 


The British have always maintained that the upheaval of 1857 was a 
mutiny. Mehr has ably controverted this contention and brought out that 
it was a war for national liberation, even though large areas of the south had 
kept out of it and the Sikhs in the north had cooperated with the British. He 
points out that for such a war the active support of all areas and sections of 
people is not necessary. Most of the country and the bulk of its people were 
involved in the war. They fought relentlessly and to attain victory they made 
heroic sacrifices. According to Mehr, they lost only because the British were 
superior to the patriots in military leadership and coordination of effort. 
Mehr errs in not attaching sufficient importance to the other factors that 
contributed to the defeat of the patriots. Thus the battle of Delhi, which was 
the most crucial one of the war, was lost because of the treachery of some of 
our own people, the half-heartedness and pusillanimity of Bahadur Shah, 
and the intrigues of his queen, Zeenat Mahal. These facts are not brought out 
with sufficient clarity by Mehr. 


The author gives gruesome details of the massacre, loot and arson which 
the British let lose on the people, in sector after sector after they had recon- 
quered it. They perpetrated unheard of atrocities in the vast region from 
Chittagong to Peshawar. Every Englishman, soldier or civilian, was free to 
kill any Indian at sight. Innumerable persons were thus done to death. A 
large number was hanged, shot or blown from the mouth of a gun after trials 
in which prosecution was conviction. In Delhi alone, the number of persons 
‘so hanged was 27,000. Ingenious varieties of torture were invented. Towns 
and villages were set fire to, sometimes after they had been looted. The entire 
population of Delhi, men, women and children, was ordered to leave the 
town and their homes were systematically looted and many of them razed to 
the ground. Places of worship were converted into stables. It would have 
been sufficient if Mehr had stated these facts and not repeatedly emphasised 
that the British behaved like barbarians. Facts speak for themselves. 
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There is no doubt that there was cooperation between-the Hindus and 
the Muslims with the common aim of ousting the British. But it is clear that the 
Muslims were more generally involved in it and fought the British in a far 
larger number of engagements than the Hindus. It is also significant that 
the British described the war as the doing of Muslim ‘“‘ badmashes”’ and 
punished the Muslims for it. 


The book is well organised and written in excellent Urdu. The foot- 
notes are invaluable but the printing leaves a great deal to be desired. The 
author is to be congratulated for producing what is a welcome addition to the 


literature on the 1857 war. 
K.S.H. 
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DOCUMENTS 
Pakistan-Burma Joint Communique 


At the invitation of the President of the Union of Burma, U Win 
Maung, the President of the Republic of Pakistan, Field Marshal Mohammad 
Ayub Khan paid a state visit to the Union of Burma from the Ist to the 4th 
December, 1960. President Mohammad Ayub Khan was accompanied by 
Mr. Abul Kasem Khan, Minister for Industries, Lt.-Gen. Azam Khan, Gover- 
nor of East Pakistan and other high ranking civil and military officials. The 
Government of the Union of Burma and the citizens of Rangoon accorded 
a most cordial and enthusiastic welcome to the President of Pakistan and the 
members of his party. 


President Mohammad Ayub Khan and the Prime Minister of the Union 
of Burma, U Nu took the opportunity afforded by the visit to hold talks on 
matters of common interest to the two countries as well as on certain pressing 
international problems. The talks were held in an atmosphere of utmost 
cordiality and mutual understanding. Participating also in these talks were on 
the Pakistan side Mr. Abul Kasem Khan, Minister for Industries and Lt.- 
General Azam Khan, Governor of East Pakistan and on the Burmese side the 
Hon’ble Sa0 Khun Khio, Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon'ble U Raschid, 
Minister for Industry and Mines and the Hon’ble U Thwin, Minister for Trade 
Development. 


President Mohammad Ayub Khan and Prime Minister U Nu expressed 
their deep concern over the existence of mutual distrust and fear among 
many nations of the world today which encourages a race in armaments. 
They are of the opinion that this dangerous situation considerably adds to 
international tension and may if unchecked lead to the outbreak of a global 
war in which the employment of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons can 
by no means be excluded. The President and the Prime Minister are therefore 
agreed that increased efforts should be made to remove distrust and fear which 
afflict the world today and create an atomosphere of trust and goodwill in 
which nations may live together in peace with one another as good neighbours 
and develop friendly cooperation for mutual benefit. They are of the opinion 
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that the only way to achieve this objective is through the sincere practice of the 
principles embodied in the Charter of the United Nations and the final commy- 
nique of the Asian-African Conference held in Bandung in April 1955 and they 
reaffirm their adherence to these principles. 


The President and the Prime Minister reaffirmed their faith in the right 
of every people to self-determination and independence. They agree that 
the practice of colonialism in any form is a violation of fundamental human 
rights, a threat to the cause of freedom and peace and an obstacle to the 
promotion of social progress. The two leaders accordingly expressed their 
deep sympathy for all those who are striving to free themselves from colonial 
domination. 


President Mohammad Ayub Khan and Prime Minister U Nu consider 
that small nations can and should play a significant role in the promotion of 
peace, economic development and social progress in the world by getting more 
closely together and working together for these common goals. In this con- 
text they consider that closer and constructive cooperation between the countries 
of South East Asia in the economic, social and cultural fields is highly desirable 
and they agree that their two countries should maintain close contact for this 
purpose. 


The President and the Prime Minister also reviewed the relations between 
the Union of Burma and the Republic of Pakistan and they noted with satis- 
faction that these relations have developed satisfactorily over the past years. 
Consideration was also given to the question of promoting further the friendly 
relations and cooperation between the two countries. Special significance 
was attached to the further development and extension of economic cooperation 
between the two countries as an exceptionally important element in the conso- 
lidation of the overall relationship of friendship and cooperation between 
them and to this end it was agreed that a Trade Mission from Pakistan should 
visit Burma. 


Measures to promote border trade were also discussed including the 
possibility of providing a road link between East Pakistan and North Arakan. 


The President and the Prime Minister also reviewed the genera! sitvatien 
on the Pak-Burma border and agreed that necessary steps should be taken to 
| 'i'v problems of mutual interest concerning the Pak-Burma border 
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in a friendly and cooperative spirit. In particular they agreed to designate 
the Foreign Ministers of the two countries to look into the question of the 
Totadia (Kyecyun) group of islands in the NAAF river. 


President Mohammed Ayub Khan and Prime Minister U Nu were 
glad to have had this opportunity of meeting together and having an informal 
exchange of views, and they agree that such frequent meetings between the 
leaders of the two countries will further strengthen the mutual understanding 
and good relations between them. 


4 December, 1960. 


Pakistan-Indonesia Joint Statement 


At the invitation of Dr. Soekarno, the President of Indonesia, Field 
Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, the President of Pakistan, paid a state 
visit to the Republic of Indonesia from December 4 to December 11. The 
President was accompanied by the Industries Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Abul 
Kasem Khan, and other senior officials of the Pakistan Government and repre- 
sentatives of Pakistan news agencies. 


In addition to Djakarta, the Pakistan President and his party visited 
Bogor, Bandung, Jogjakarta and Bali. During visits to these places, he met 
dignitaries of the Indonesian Government and important leaders of the Indo- 
nesian people. Wherever he went the Pakistan President was welcomed with 
the utmost warmth and affection by the people of Indonesia. The President 
of Pakistan also addressed a mass meeting of the citizens of Bandung and 
attended the closing session of the Provisional People’s Consultative Assembly. 


The two Presidents also had several opportunities to discuss matters 
of mutual interest and current world affairs. These discussions were held in 
an atmosphere of extreme friendliness and cordiality. The two Presidents 
noted with satisfaction the existing friendly and close cooperation between 
Indonesia and Pakistan and were determined to further strengthen this co- 
operation based on the spirit of Islamic brotherhood and the principles of the 
United Nations Charter and the Bandung Conference. 


In this regard, the two Presidents sincerely welcomed the cultural 
agreement between Indonesia and Pakistan which they signed in Jakarta on 
December 10, 1960. 
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Reviewing the resolution regarding economic cooperation among the 
participating countries, the two Presidents agreed that further steps should 
be taken to promote economic relations between Indonesia and Pakistan, 
To this end it was decided that trade delegations between the two countries should 
be exchanged at the earliest possible opportunity. 


The two Presidents reaffirmed their belief that colonialism in all its forms 
and manifestations must be eradicated from the world in the interest of peace, 
prosperity and stability. They expressed the hope that all nations struggling 
for their national aspirations would soon achieve their goal so that they would 
be able to make their proper contribution in the building of a new and happier 
world for the benefit of the mankind. Strong support was also voiced for the 


principle of self-determination for all people struggling under foreign domination. 


The Presidents of Indonesia and Pakistan noted with satisfaction that 
a number of African countries had gained independence during the current year 
and that several others were due to join the comity of nations in the near future. 
They welcomed this trend in Africa. 


The two Presidents also discussed the question of exploring the possi- 
bility of holding an Asian-African conference at the earliest possible time. 


It was recognised that the question of disarmament constituted the 
most vital problem facing the world today. The two leaders expressed the hope 
that all nations would act in concert to find a speedy solution to this problem, 
so that all material and spiritual resources could be diverted to the econcmic 
well-being of the majority of mankind. 


The two Presidents also shared the view that the United Nations Orga- 
nization was the only appropriate body to channel all efforts and energy for 
the elimination of the international tensions and they agreed that this body 
should be so re-composed and reorganised as to reflect more realistically the 
changing pattern of the world. 


10 December, 1960. 


Pakistan-Japan Joint Communique 


On the invitation of the Government of Japan, Field Marshal Mohammad 
Ayub Khan, President of Pakistan, paid a state visit to Japan from December 
12 to December 19, 1960. The President was accompanied by Mr. Abul 
Kasem Khan, Minister for Industries and other senior officials of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan. 
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During his visit the President exchanged calls with His Majesty, the 
Emperor of Japan. The President also held talks with Mr. Hayato Ikeda, 
Prime Minister and other members of the Government of Japan on the pros- 
pects of close economic co-operation between Japan and Pakistan. They 
also discussed current international problems and other matters of common 
and mutual interest to the two countries. 


The talks, which were held in an atmosphere of extreme cordiality 
and frankness, have further contributed to mutual understanding and to 
strengthening friendly relations existing between Japan and Pakistan. 


The President and the Prime Minister agreed on the necessity of abiding 

by the principles of the United Nations Charter with the view of ensuring world 

eace. They resolved to work together to enhance the authority of the United 

Nitions and make it an effective organization for the maintenance of inter- 

national peace. Th2y expressed their belief that the maintenance of peace and 

security as well as the prosperity in Asia, were indispensable to the peace of the 
world. 


A frank exchange of views also took place on matters of special concern 
to Japan and Pakistan. The President and the Prime Minister expressed satis- 
faction on the conclusion of the Treaty of Friendship and Commerce and the 
arrangement concerning reciprocal waiving of visas and visa fees between 
the two countries. 


The President and the Prime Minister recognized the need for the deve- 
lopment of increasing economic co-operation between the two countries and 
agreed that mutual efforts should be made for the furtherance of this common 
objective. The President explained the Second Five-Year Plan of Pakistan with 
particular emphasis on the favourable opportunities it offers to foreign inves- 
tors. The Prime Minister stated that the possibilities of Japanese invest- 
ment in Pakistan’s development projects and of increased facilities for technical 
cooperation should be explored. 


The President and the Prime Minister also recognized the need and im- 
portance of cultural exchanges between the two countries and agreed to promote 
further such exchange and contacts. They were especially pleased to know 
that the exhibition of Pakistan’s ancient culture was to be held in Japan next 
spring. 
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During his stay in Tokyo the President paid visits to manufacturing 
factories and electronic equipment in addition to places of cultural and histo- 
rical interest which the President visited in Kyoto and Nara. He also inspected 
in Nagoya and Osaka industrial concerns manufacturing machine tools, 
aeroplanes and ships. 


Satisfaction was expressed by the President and the Prime Minister at 
the remarkable development of friendly relations between their two countries 
in recent years and it was recognized that the visit of the President had contri- 
buted greatly to strengthening the friendly ties between Japan and Pakistan and 
to deepening mutual understanding between their two countries. 


Recognizing the benefits accruing from the exchange of such visits, the 
President extended invitations to their Imperial Highnesses Crown Prince 
Akihito and Crown Princess Michiko and to Mr. Hayato Ikeda, Prime Minister 
of Japan to visit Pakistan. The dates of these visits will be decided later by 
mutual consultation. 


18 December, 1960. 


Pakistan-Yugoslavia Joint Communique 


At the invitation of the President of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia, Josip Broz Tito, the President of Pakistan, Field Marshal Mohan- 
mad Ayub Khan, accompanied by Mr. Mohammad Shoaib, Minister of 
Finance, and other officials of the Government of Pakistan, paid an official 
visit to Yugoslavia from January 13 to January 16, 1961. 


The visit provided an opportunity to President Tito and President Ayub 
Khan and their associates for a direct exchange of views on relations between the 
two countries as well as on the general international situation. The talks were 
conducted in an atmosphere of frankness and mutual understanding. 


The two Presidents noted with pleasure that the relations between Yugo- 
slavia and Pakistan have been developing favourably in the course of the last 
few years. They have also noted with satisfaction that the exchange of visits 
and personal contacts between statesmen and eminent personalities of the 
two countries have contributed to a better mutual understanding and they very 
much hope that such contacts should be continued. 
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A particularly favourable development is evident in the field of economic 
relations which is much improved in the recent years. It is recognised that 
mutual interests and favourable conditions exist for further economic co-opera- 
tion. The expansion of economic relations encourages co-operation in other 
directions such as in the scientific, technical and cultural fields and enhances 
the general development of bilateral relations. As a result of earlier talks an 
agreement has been reached on the delivery of capital goods by Yugoslavia to 
Pakistan of the value of ten million dollars on the basis of credit arrangements. 
Discussions have also taken place about credit arrangement for a further sum 
of five million dollars. Yugoslavia has, in addition, promised continued in- 
terest in Pakistan’s Second Five-Year Plan and agreed to consider the possibility 
of further credit after the present credit has been utilised. Further interest 
has also been shown by Yugoslavia in joint projects in Pakistan in the field of 
agricultural implements, processing industries, hydel plants and ship-building. 


The two Presidents have noted that the Yugoslav-Pak relaticns confirm 
the possibility of constructive co-operation between countries with different 
social systems and with varying views on some international questions, pro- 
vided the relations are based on full equality, mutual respect, non-interference 
ininternal affairs, and on the development of mutually beneficial co-operation. 


Both Presidents exchanged views on the international situation and 
expressed concern over its deterioration during the last year. With this in mind, 
they expressed their belief that lasting peace and progress in the world 
can be achieved only by a gradual elimination of the cold war and through an 
agreed settlement of outstanding international issues. The whole of mankind 
is vitally interested in the avoidance of a new world catastrophe. It is there- 
fore necessary that all States apply their efforts to overcome the existing differ- 
ences in the world and to settle outstanding international problems by peaceful 
means and in keeping with the principles of the United Nations Charter. 


The Presidents have agreed that colonialism in all its forms and mani- 
festations should be eradicated as soon as possible as a necessary pre-requisite 
for maintaining pzace and securing progress and stability in the world. They 
have welcomed the process of emancipation of Asian and African peoples and 
have expressed the hope that the still dependent peoples will soon fulfil their 
legitimate aspirations for national liberation and that the newly created States 
will be able to devote, in full sovereignty, all their energies to their develop- 
ment and make their constructive contribution to international amity. With 
these considerations in mind, they have given anxious thought to the existing 
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situation in the Congo and Algeria. Developments in Laos have also caused 
deep concern. 


Both Presidents have noted that a continuation of the armaments race, 
particularly under the present conditions, imposes an increasingly unbearable 
economic burden on the world and represents a growing danger to world peace. 
Therefore, they consider disarmament as a vital international requirement. 
In their view, all countries, big and small, should apply their best efforts for the 
attainment within the United Nations of an agreement on general and con- 
trolled disarmament as soon as possible. 


At the same time, they have expressed their firm belief that through 
energetic and determined efforts, the development of the economically under- 
developed countries and regions in the world should be expedited and in this 
respect the United Nations Organisation has special responsibilities. The 
existence of a large number of countries and regions, where poverty and back- 
wardness still prevails, represents a grave and constant source of instability in 
the contemporary world and impedes the general progress of mankind. 


The Presidents have expressed their satisfaction that the two countries 
have both in their mutual economic relations and through their activitics in the 
relevant United Nations bodies co-operated in that sense and they consider 
it necessary to continue along those lines. 


The President of Pakistan has extended an invitation to the President 
of Yugoslavia, Josip Broz Tito and Madame Broz to visit Pakistan, which they 
have accepted with pleasure. 


16 January, 1961. 


Pakistan-West Germany Joint Communique 


On the invitation of the President of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
His Excellency Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, President of Pakistan, 
paid a state visit to the Federal Republic of Germany and stayed in Bonn from 
January 16th to January 18th, 1961. 


The President was accompanied by Mr. Mohammad Shoaib, Minister of 
Finance and other senior officials of the Government of Pakistan. 'During 
his stay in Bonn the President of Pakistan called on the President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and had talks with the Federaf Chancellor and with the 
Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Von Merkatz. 
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The Finance Minister of Pakistan and the German Minister of Econcmics 
Professor Erhard, together with officials of both Governments, had discussions 
on the further development of economic relations between the two countries. 


The President of Pakistan and the Federal Chancellor had a frank and 
cordial exchange of opinions on the present international situation and ex- 
pressed their satisfaction at their complete identity of views on the principles 
underlying the defensive alliances to which their respective Governments 
belong. 


They reaffirmed the common aim of their Governments to secure the 
freedom and independence of their countries in the family of nations based upon 
justice and the right of self-determination. 


They expressed the hope that a!] nations would do their utmost to ob- 
tain arclaxation of the present international tension and to establish a firm found- 
ation for peace by achieving a general and controlled disarmament. 


In reviewing the bilateral relations between Pakistan and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the President and the Federal Chancellor confirmed their 
intention further to strengthen the traditional bonds of friendship so happily 
existing between both countries and peoples. 


The Federal Chancellor expressed his admiration for the achievement in 
regard to the solution of urgent social problems and to the economic develop- 
ment of their country. The President having explained the purpose and scope 
of the Second Five-Year Plan of his Government, the Federal Chancellor as- 
sured him that the Federal Republic would increase its efforts to give within 
the framework of its possibilities economic aid to Pakistan. 


In this connection the granting of untied long-term loans amounting to 
D.M. 150 million for the purpose of financing development projects curing the 
firsttwo years of the Second Five-Year Pian was discussed and agrecd ufon. 
This amount is in addition to normal export credits. The Federal Chancellor 
voiced his deep sympathy for the victims of the two cyclones which in the 
autumn of 1960 devastated large districts in East Pakistan. 


In order to he'p alleviate the sufferings of the pecple of East Pakisten 
the Federal Government offered the President one ambulance boat to be used 
on.the rivers of that vital part of the country. The President and the Federal 
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Chancellor agreed on the importance of further strengthening the cultural re. 
lations between the two countries. 


They, therefore, noted with great satisfaction that a cultural agreement 
will be signed very soon between the two Governments. In order to facilitate 
the efforts of the Pakistan Government to improve primary education the 
Federal Chancellor offered the President complete press machinery for the 
printing of text-books. Satisfaction was expressed by the President and the 
Federal Chancellor at the remarkable development of friendly relations between 
their two countries in recent years and it was recognised that the President’s 
visit had greatly contributed to further strengthening the friendly ties and deepen- 
ing mutual understanding between Pakistan and Germany. 


18 January, 1961. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
December Ist, 1960 to February 28th, 1961 


President Mohammad Ayub Khan said in Dacca that any 
modification of the clause in the Noon-Nehru Agreement, 
providing for the transfer of a part of Berubari Union to 
East Pakistan, was out of question. He disclosed that 
Pakistan had advised India that it would be a good thing for 
them to stick to what they had agreed to. 


President Mohammad Ayub Khan reached Rangoon on a 
three-day state visit to Burma. 


The former Belgian Congo Republic decided to break off 
diplomatic relations with the United Arab Republic. 


Mr. Patrice Lumumba, the deposed and imprisoned Prime 
Minister of the Congo, was seriously injured and removed 
by his captors to a cell at Thysville military camp outside 
Leopoldville. 


The Soviet Union vetoed Mauritania’s admission to the 
United Nations. 


It was understood that Pakistan had refused to entertain an 
Afghan protest note on the alleged use of force by Pakistan 
in what the note described as ‘‘ Pakhtoonistan”’ territory. 


President Mohammad Ayub Khan arrived in Jakarta on 
a seven-day state visit to Indonesia. 


Pakistan’s Permanent Representative to the United Nations 
criticised Soviet refusal to contribute to the costs of the 
United Nations force inthe Congo. Addressing the Budget- 
ary Committee he stressed that ‘‘ the financial obligations 
resulting from the adoption of the resolutions of the Se- 
curity Council are equally binding on all members as the 
resolutions themselves.” 
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The Government of Joseph Mobutu clamped a state of 
emergency on Orientale province of the Congo. A virtual 
blockade on the movement of goods for United Nations 
personnel was also imposed. 


Turkey, Chile and the United Arab Republic were elected to 
the Security Council. 


Presidents Ayub and Soekarno signed a cultural agrec- 
ment between Pakistan and Indonesia. 


In the gravest outbreak of open street fighting in 130 years 
of French rule in Algeria, at least 40 Muslims were killed 
and more than 350 wounded in Algiers and Oran. 


President Mohammed Ayub Khan arrived in Manila en 
route to Japan. 


In a major foreign policy speech the Labour Party leacer, 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell suggested inclusion of India in the 
Security Council. 


President Ayub Khan declared in Singapore that the Congo 
needed a stable government which could best be achieved 
by working through the United Nations. 


It was announced that the President of Pakistan remitted 
the unexpired period of imprisonment of Khan Abdul 
Qayyum Khan, the leader of defunct Muslim League. 


An air agreement was signed in Karachi between Pakistan 
and the United Arab Republic. 


A delegation headed by Minister for Fuel, Power and Natural 
Resources, Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, left for Mosccw for talks 
on exploration of oil and other minerals in Pakistan. 

Mr. Valerian Zorin, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, accused 
France in the UN Main Political Committee of using U-2 
planes to photograph the positions of Algerian nationalist 
forces and dropping American-made bombs on them. 


The President of Pakistan indicated in Tokyo that his country 
would sendan armed contigent to Laos if the SEATO Council 
decided to intervene there. 
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The United States, Canada and 18 European nations signed 
in Paris the Charter of the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD). 


The Soviet Union cast the 92nd veto in the Security Council 
to block a Western resolution to permit the International 
Red Cross to examine detained persons in the Congo and 
obtain assurances of their safety. 


Reporting on the conflict of views over the constitutional 
powers of the Indian President regarding the dismissal of his 
Prime Minister, Current, an Indian news magazine, said 
that the question was not hypothetical or of academic in- 
terest only but had been seriously discussed by the Indian 
Cabinet recently. President Rajendra Prashad thought he 
could dismiss his Prime Minister, while Pandit Nehru took 
the view that the President could not. 


A Pakistan-Portuguese Trade Agreement was signed. 
King Mahendra took over Nepal’s administration, proclaim- - 
ed an emergency, dismissed and ordered the arrest of country’s 
first elected Cabinet, headed by Mr. Koirala, the Nepali 
Congress leader, suspended the constitution, and dissclved 
both Houses of Parliament. 


The United Nations General Assembly approved a declara- 
tion sponsored by forty-three Afro-Asian countries calling 
for ‘* immediate steps ’’ without any fixed time limit to trans- 
fer all powers to the people of “* colonial ”’ territories, with- 
out conditions or reservations and without distinction of race, . 
creed or colour. 


It was reported that the United States Government has 
approved a 5.2 million dollar loan to Pakistan to assist 
in the conversion of facilities of the Pakistan Ordnance 
Factory at Wah for peacetime commercial production. 


The United States Consul General in Lahore estimated 

that his country had made available to Pakistan 1,292 mil- - 
lion dollars for economic requirements since the partner- - 
ship between the two nations commenced in February 1951. 
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Following President Ayub’s visit to Tokyo, a five-year 


treaty of friendship and commerce was signed between Pakis- 


tan and Japan in Tokyo and an agreement concluded, abolish- 
ing visas and visa fees between the two countries on a reci- 
procal basis. 


A four-man Moroccan goodwill delegation, headed by 
Mr. Allal El-Fassi, Leader of the Istiqlal Party, arrived 
in Karachi. 


Arriving in Dacca after his 19-day Asian tour, President 
Mohammad Ayub Khan urged the smaller countries of Asia 
and Africa to come closer together in orderto have a better 
ability to defend their interests. 


Finance Minister Vassily Garbuzov announced the Soviet 
Union’s plans to cut military expenditures in 1961. He said 
it would be 11.9 per cent of the entire Budget compared to 
12.9 per cent in 1960 and 19.9 per cent in 1959. 


The Lok Sabha voted to amend the Indian Constitution in 
order to authorise the Government to cede the Berubari 
Union to Pakistan under the Indo-Pakistan Border Agree- 
ment of 1958. 


Pakistan-USSR talks on exploration of oil and mineral 
resources opened in Moscow. 


According to Tass, Presidents of Georgian and Uzbekistan 
Supreme Soviets were elected as Vice-Presidents of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


Ridiculing the idea that the source of supply of arms to 
the Nagas was Pakistan, the Indian Express said that “ the 
likelihood of Peking going to the Nagas’ help cannot be dis- 
missed as altogether improbable.”’ 


Addressing a public meeting to pay homage to the memory 
of Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah, President Ayub Khan emphasized 
the need for developing the Islamic way of life as suited to 
modern times. 
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King Saud proclaimed a constitutional monarchy for Saudi 
Arabia. 


France successfully exploded its third nuclear device, at 
Reggane in the Sahara Desert. 


A 60.7 million rupees loan agreement between the United 
Kingdom and Pakistan was signed at Rawalpindi to provide 
equipment for projects under Pakistan’s Second Five-Year 
Plan. 


Addressing a public meeting, India’s Defence Minister 
Mr. Krishna Menon said that developments in Laos were 
a matter of intimate concern to India because SEATO, of 
which Pakistan was a member, was involved in it. 


In a communique issued in Cairo, the Arab League de- 
nounced France for testing a third atom bomb in the Sahara 
Desert. 


Pakistan switched over to a decimal coinage system. 
Sinhalese replaced English as the State language of Ceylon. 


A press note issued in New Delhi said that an agreement had 
been reached between India and Pakistan on the pensions of 
ceriain specific types of displaced employees of local bodies. 


The United States Government and the Government of India 
signed a loan agreement providing $ 50 million for the pur- 
chase of capital equipment for India’s Third Five-Year 
Plan. 


The Raja of Perlis, Tunku Syed Putra Ibn Al-Marhum Syed 
Hassan Jamalullai was installed as Malaya’s third Paramount 
Ruler at Kuala Lumpur. 


The Turkish Cabinet resigned to pave the way for the for- 
mation of a new Cabinet from amongst members of the 
Constituent Assembly. 


King Mahendra of Nepal banned all political parties and 
ordered that they be immediately disbanded. 
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Algerian referendum began. 


The UN Secretary-General, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, 
arrived in Pretoria for talks with Prime Minister Hendrik 
Verwoerd on South Africa’s racial policies. 


The Soviet Trade Commissioner in India, Mr. N. P. 
Shiryaev, told a news conference in Calcutta that his country 
had offered jet planes to India for rupee payment. He 
said the negotiations between the two countries had just 
been concluded and that the Soviet Union was ready to 
supply India with any number of jets of the latest type. 


A trade protocol was signed in Moscow under which trade 
between Sudan and the Soviet Union was expected to be 
doubled, as compared to 1960. 


The National Assembly of the United Arab Republic 
appealed to all Arab Governments to sever all relations with 
France and nationalise all French properties throughout 
the Arab world. | 


Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, Minister for Fuel, Power and Natural 
Resources, on his return from Moscow disclosed that Russia 
had offered unconditional economic assistance to Pakistan. 
It had been offered in any field Pakistan wanted and its 
extent would depend on Pakistan’s requirements. 


Instruments of ratification of the Indus Waters Treaty were 
exchanged between Pakistan and India, as also of the Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between Pakistan 
and the United States. 


The second population census of Pakistan began. 


President Ayub Khan left Pakistan on a twelve-day tour 
of Yugoslavia and West Germany. 


The Turkish Government lifted the ban on political parties. 


The demarcation of 340 miles of Indo-West Pakistan border 
was formalized. 
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It was learnt that India had lodged a formal protest with 
the Governments of Burma and China against the map 
attached to the Sino-Burmese Border Treaty affecting scme 
territory claimed by India. 


The World Muslim Congress began in Amman. 


The Foreign Minister, Mr. Manzur Qadir, disclosed that 
the People’s Republic of China had agreed in principle to 
the demarcation of its border with Pakistan. Talks between 
the two were continuing, he added. 


Press reports from Kathmandu disclosed an abortive 
armed rebellion in the northern regions, staged by under- 
ground Nepalese Communists. 


The exchange of some areas on the border of West Pakistan 
and India was affected. 


In an interview reported in Look, a New York magazine, 
Mr. Chou En-Lai said that there could be no diplomatic 
relations with the United States without an American 
withdrawal from Formosa and the Straits. He also said : 
‘** An imperialist attack against any socialist country would 
be deemed by China as an attack on China and the entire 
socialist camp and, in that event, China would never sit 
by idly’’. 


West Germany agreed to extend to Pakistan a long-term 
development loan of 150 million marks (about £12,500.000) 
as its initial contribution to the Second Five-Year Plan. 


Among other resolutions, the Amman World Muslim 
Congress called upon the Muslim Governments to provide 
support in men and money to the Algerian nationalists and 
expressed concern over the hesitation of Arab states in 
planning a military, economic and political programme to 
‘rescue’ Palestine and supported the Kashmiris’ demand 
for self-determination and the Indonesian claim to 
West Irian. 
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The Azad Kashmir President, Mr. K. H. Khurshid, said 
that his Government would accept aid, including arms aid, 
from all quarters, if it was offered without any strings 
attached. 


Mr. John Fitzgerald Kennedy became the thirtyfifth President 
of the United States. 


Visiting Canadian Minister, Mr. Gordon Churchill, announced 
a grant of 15 million dollars for capital assistance to Pakistan 
under the Colombo Plan during the current year. 


It was reported that Pakistan and the United States had 
extended an agreement for continued American assistance 
in the financing and construction of the Karnafuli dam 
project in East Pakistan. 


Reports from across the border disclosed that Afghanistan 
and China had ratified their non-aggression pact and en- 
dorsed the Treaty of Friendship between the two countries. 


The first Afro-Asian Women’s Conference ended in Damascus. 


Canada’s External Affairs Minister, Mr. Howard Green, 
announced that his country had allocated 15 million dollars 
for capital assistance to Pakistan. 

It was disclosed in the Madras Legislative Assembly that 
there was a dispute between India and Ceylon over the 
ownership of Katcha Theevu, an island near Rameshwaram. 


The President of Pakistan returned after a 12-day tour 
of Yugoslavia and West Germany. 


The Times of India reported that Peking had offered uncon- 
ditional aid to Bhutan. 


According to the New York Herald Tribune President Kennedy 
had directed his administration to examine the possibility 
of an offer of abandoning some of the US bases abroad for 
a bargain with the Soviet Union. 


The Moroccan Government decided to withdraw its troops 
from the United Naiions force in the Congo. 
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The Congolese Government requested a meeting of the 
United Nations Security Council to consider aiieged inter- 
vention by the United Arab Republic in the affairs of the 
Republic of the Congo. 


Former Maltese Premier, Don Mintoff, accused Britain of 
turning Malta into an ‘‘ advance fortress aimed at the heart 
of Africa.”’ He was speaking at the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Council session at Cairo. 


SEATO-sponsored Conference of Heads of Universities 
started at Karachi. 


The United Kingdom and the United Arab Republic decided 
to resume diplomatic relations at ambassadorial level. 


Multipurpose Warsak Dam on the Kabul River, about 15 
miles from Peshawar, was inaugurated by the President, 
Field-Marshal Mohammed Ayub Khan. 


Philippines’ Foreign Secretary Mr. Felixberto Serrano, 
expressing doubts about SEATO’s effectiveness in the face 
of a threat in the Treaty area, said that consultations among 
members “‘ are not meant to be an idle exchange of views ”’. 
He said that the Asian members—Thailand, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines—would be directly affected by the current situa- 
tion in Laos. 


At a banquet given in Peking by the Chinese Premier, Mr. 
Chou En-Lai, to celebrate the first anniversary of the Sino- 
Burmese Treaty of Friendship and Mutual Non-Aggression, 
Chinese and Burmese leaders exchanged ‘‘ pledges of ever- 
lasting friendship’? and said: ‘‘ These friendly relations 
between China and Burma are an example. If other Asian 
countries have the same desire as China and Burma, they 
can have the same friendly relations ”’. 


A trade agreement between the People’s Republic of China 
and the Government of Burma was signed in Peking. 


The Republic of Ruanda was formally proclaimed. 
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A conference of Arab League Foreign Ministers opened in 
Baghdad. 


Premier Ikeda told the Diet that neutralist policies were 
not suitable for Japan but good only for weak and small 
countries. 


Prime Minister Tengku Abdul Rehman of Malaya, admitting 
his failure to get support for his proposal to create an 
association of South East Asian States, warned his country’s 
neighbours that ‘‘ unless we can work together for the good 
of the whole, there is no possibility of us ever becoming strong 
economically ”’. 


The Maharaja of Bhutan discolsed in Calcutta that China 
had offered to give financial aid to his country and had sent 
official feelers for a direct settlement of their border disputes. 
He also disclosed that the Bhutan Parliament desired that 


the country should have sovereign rights on matters of 


external affairs. 


In a letter addressed to the General Assembly President 
Frederick Roland, the United Arab Republic, India and the 
Soviet Union protested against the proclamation of the 
independent Republic of Ruanda and the dethroning of the 
Mwami, its King. 

Mr. David Ben-Gurion submitted his resignation to the Israeli 
President Yit Zhav Ben Zui. 


NATO Secretary-General, M. Paul Henri Spaak, submitted | 


his resignation to enter Belgian politics. 


Queen Elizabeth II arrived in Karachi on a 16-day state visit 
to Pakistan. 


The Arab League Council of Ministers unanimously resolved 
to give the Algerian nationalists more arms and allow the 
citizens of the member countries to volunteer for the nationa- 
list army. 


Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba declarea that his country 
would henceforth vote to admit People’s China to the 
United Nations. 
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Dag Hammarskjold, UN Secretary-General, warned the 
Security Council that the civil war in Congo had “‘ come 
closer ’”’. 


Queen Elizabeth, replying to a toast proposed by President 
Ayub Khan at a state banquet, described Pakistan as 
‘one of the powers in the world of Islam” and “‘ one of 
the great nations in the Commonwealth”. She called the 
Basic Democracies system as “‘ a great experiment in a new 
form of organisation, which is of absorbing interest not 
only to your countrymen but to the whole free world .” 


The Chairman of the Indian Atomic Energy Commission, 
Dr. H. J. Bhabha, told a news conference in New Delhi 
that India might seek Soviet assistance to set up her first 
nuclear power station, if the Western countries showed 
unwillingness to help her in this respect. 


The Ceylonese House of Representatives passed an official 
bill empowering the Government to assume, whenever it 
deemed necessary, ownership of premises and buildings 
of aided schools. 


Fierce fighting broke out between UN Nigerian troops and 
Congolese forces at Kindu in Kivu province. 


The Turkish Premier and Head of State, General Cemal 
Gursel, carried out a major cabinet reshuffle and re-established 
the post of Vice-Premier, which had been eliminated last 
month. 


Soviet Russia put its heaviest Sputnik into orbit. 


Iranian Workers Party (opposition) leader Dr. Baghai was 
arrested for the second time in less than four months. 


The army was called out to quell anti-Muslim riots in Jabalpur 
(India). 


In recognition of Prof. Arnold Toynbee’s defence of 
Palestinian Arabs’ rights, at an international conference in 
Canada, the United Arab Republic freed a British spy held 
in prison for four years. 
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S:veral Burmese Army officers resigned their commissions 
because of ‘ differences of opinion’ with the Defence Chief 
of Staff, General Ne Win. 


February 6: It was stated in New Delhi that India had sought clarification - 


from Pakistan about the reported move of the latter for the 
demarcation of its common border with China. 


The New China News Agency announced that the Sino- 
Nepalese Joint Boundary Committee had reached agreement 
on the general delineation of the border between the two 
countries. 


February 9 : President Joseph Kasavubu dismissed the Council of Com- 
missioners and replaced it with a Provisional Government 
headed by Mr. Joseph Ileo. 





February 11: Mr. Thana Khoman, the Foreign Minister of Thailand 
reached Kuala Lumpur for talks on the formation of an 
Association of South East Asian States and the activities 
of South East Asia Treaty Organisation. 


February 12: The United States agreed to give Pakistan Rs. 30 million 
aid for the initiation of an electrificd dredging and flood 


control programme in East Pakistan. Febru 


The Indian President issued orders withdrawing recognition 
from Maharaja Pravinchandra Bhanjdeo of Bastar on 
engaging in ‘extremely prejudicial activities ’’ including 
his recently announced intention to form a new Chamber 
of Princes and “* to work for the establishment of a Hindu 
State in India.” 


«é b] 


Russia launched a rocket called ‘‘ an interplanetary station” 
in the direction of the planet Venus. 


Elizabethville announced the murder of the former Congo- 
lese Premier Patrice Lumumba, along with Joseph Okito 
former Vice-President of the Congolese Parliament, and 
Maurice Mpolo former Minister of Youth and Sports, by 
the inhabitants of a small village in Katanga. 
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Tass reported lodging of a Guinean protest to France 
on a French fighter plane’s recent “‘ attack’ on an airliner 
carrying Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev to Guinea. 


The Soviet Union announced severance of relations with 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, UN Szcretary-General and with- 
drawal of its recognition of him as a UN official. It request- 
ed the United Nations to sack him ‘‘ as an accomplice and 
organiser of the repression carried out against the leaders 
of the Congolese Republic and for having sullied the name 
of the United Nations.” It also demanded the arrest and 
trial of Katanga President Moise Tshombe and Colonel 
Mobutu for the death of Congolese ex-Premier Mr. Patrice 
Lumumba. 


The United Arab Republic officially recognised the Stan- 
leyville Government as the “‘ legitimate national Government 
of the Congo. ”’ 


The Prime Minister of India, Pandit Nehru, presented to the 
Lok Sabha (House of Representatives) the voluminous 
report of the Indian and Chinese officials on the boundary 
question. 


The Associated Press of Pakistan reported a change of tone 
and contents in Moscow Radio’s broadcasts beamed for 
Pakistan. It said the radio now promises bright prospects 
of good relations which will greatly contribute to the cause 
of world peace. A broadcast also disclosed Soviet Union’s 
readiness to help Pakistan build up its heavy industry. 


Ghana and Guinea recognised the Stanleyville Government. 


In a talk to newsmen in Karachi, Pakistan’s Finance Minister, 
Mr. Mohammed Shoaib, said that the country had so far 
succeeded in raising foreign loans totalling about $400,000,000 
excluding those from West Germany and Yugoslavia. He 
said that the political attitudes of Pakistan were not affected 
by Soviet financial assistance in respect to oil and mineral 
exploration. 
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Commenting on Mr. Nehru’s reported statement that India 
would not accept any decision arrived at between Pakistan 
and China, President Ayub said that ‘* Pakistan was very 
much in legal occupation of the territory which runs along 
China ”’ and had every right to hold talks with that country 
on border demarcation. 

Ceylon decided to cancel the accreditation of its envoy to 
Israel. 


President Kennedy expressed serious concern at what he 
termed “‘a threat of unilateral intervention in the internal 
affairs of the Republic of the Congo”’. He added: ‘The 
United States considers that the only legal authority entitled 
to speak for the Congo as a whole is a Government estab- 
lished under the Chief of State, President Kasavubu, who 
has been seated in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations by a majority vote of its members.”’. 


Tass reported signing of a Turko-Soviet trade pact. 


A joint communique on the Sino-Nepalese border signed in 
Peking was published in Peking and Kathmandu. 


The 101l-member National Council of the Communist 
Party of India passed a resolution on the Sino-Indian border 
dispute restating that it upheld the “‘ traditional borders” 
in the Western sector and the MacMahon Line “as the 
de facto boundary ”’ in the eastern region. 


King Savang Vathana of Laos called on Cambodia, Burma 
and Malaya to form a commission and come to Laos “to 
establish that this country threatens no one and aspires 
solely for peace’’. 


Polling began for Kenya’s first Legislative Assembly with 
an African majority. 


Foreign Ministers of Morocco, Ghana, Guinea, the United 
Arab Republic, Libya and Mali met in a conference in 
Accra to discuss the situation in Congo and the creation of 
an African military High Command. 
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The Security Council empowered the UN Congo troops to 
use force to prevent civil war. 


An agreement between India and the Soviet Union was 
signed under which six projects, mainly power developent 
and production of oil, would be financed by the second 
Soviet credit of Rs. 600 million for India’s Third Five-Year 
Plan. 


The Indian Deputy Minister for Irrigation and Power, Mr. 
J. L. Hathi, announced in the Lok Sabha the Government’s 
decision to go ahead with the construction of the Rs. 560 
million Farraka Barrage. He added that the decision had 
already been communicated to the Government of Pakistan. 


Answering the Soviet note of February 3 concerning the 
installation of NATO missile-launching bases in Turkey 
and the ‘ U-2’ espionage plane incident of last summer, 
a Turkish Government note stated that Turkey’s defensive 
pacts were not directed at the Soviet Union. 


President’s rule was imposed in the Indian province of 
Orissa. The action followed the resignation of the Congress- 
Ganatantra Parishad coalition, headed by Dr. Mehtab. 


Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, the Indian Defence Minister, 
praising the attitude of the Soviet Union in the Sino-Indian 
border dispute, said that for the first time, the Soviet Govern- 
ment had declined to support another Communist 
Government ‘right or wrong’’. He disclosed that practi- 
cally all the machinery required for the construction of 
roads in the northern border region had been supplied by 
the Soviet Union. 


The Government of President Ngo Dinh Diem of South 
Vietnam resigned to clear the way for reforms in the 
government structure. 














